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GULBRANT RE, SC. 
A POET’S DYING HYMN. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


The blue, deen, glorious heavens!—I lift mine eye, 
And bless Thee, O my God! that J have met 
And own'd thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still!—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noontide-blaze, or sweeping storm of night: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
Isee the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching Death's features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy stara ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away: 
1 bless Thee, O my God! 





That I have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden-—' midst the mountains old, 
And the low thriilings of the forest-suade, 
And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll’d, 
And upon many a desert plain and shore, 
—No solitude—for there I felt Thee more: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Andif thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gitt, the vision of the uisseal'd eye, 
To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep meanings spread 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—if [ have kept it free 
And pure—a consecration unto Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been frauglit 
With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
Like the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought 
And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 

To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 
Not for a place ‘midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But that perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer:—for this alone 
[bless Thee, O ny God! 


That I have loved—that [have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
with a colouring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whiate'er its anguish or its woe may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Yy 








That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearning of its tenderness, 
Too full for words upon their streatn to bear, 
I have been drawnstill closer to thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 





That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 
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Calmly, rejoi rly, the things hath taken, 


Whereby itstorchlight for the race was fed; 
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—Let me too, joiuing those pure strains, adore! 
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hou my dwelling where thy « hildren are! 
hope of that immortal home, 


1y Son, the bright and morning star, 
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| used in their time 





The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death, 
I bless Thee with my glad song's dying breath ! 
[bless Thee, O my God ! 


OLD ENGLISH MUSIC. 

Though Music, considered merely as a matter of history, is known t 
us {from the earliest ages, yet our knowledge ol its practice, as an art 
extendsa very short way back. Indeed we hardly know any thin, 
of the music that existed prior to the sixteenth century. Durin 
the great efforts that were made for the improvement of music prior t 
that era, h rmony alone wasthe object of attention, to the utter ne 
lectot melody. The object in view then was the discovery of new 
combinations and ingenio ts contrivances tor p iting together n numbes 
of partsto be sung atthe same time; but it was never considered ne 
cessary that any of these parts should form a graceful or expressive sang 
In those days melody, of course, existed, as it must have done ata 
times; but, being despised by the great and learned, it took refuge 
among the humble and the ignorant. Melody, in short, then consist 
entirely of the national airs which the ploughman ‘whistled o'er the 
furrow'd land,” or with which the shepherd beguiled the lours on the 
lonely mountain. 
some of the songs of the Provencal minstrels, or troubadours, amor 
these are the sengsof Thibaut, King of Navarre, who lived in the thir 
teenth century 


The oldest specimens of melody which seem to be preserved are 


The chroniclers tell us that this prince, having con 
ceived ahopeless passion for Queen Blanche, sought a solace for bi 
vains in the pursuit of music and pr etry. A number of these old Frenc} 
melodies are to be found in Laborde’s gre 





at historical work. They are 
very curious, and some of them approach nearly to the Preach popular 
airs of the presenttime. One ortwo of them might pass for the vande 


villes of a modern French petit piece 

No remains of Italian melody have been preserved pr the six 
teenth century Long before that period the Htalians 
sessed apopular music, baving much of that yrace 
But in Italy, as el 
cultivated music scientifically, bestowed their attention wholly on har 


ony and the combination of parts 





which itis now so remarkable 





while the popular melodics we 
sed by those who 4 yssessed musical fecting, but had not technical sb 
enough even to write them down Itappear from the writings of Dant 
Petrareh, and Boccaccio, that music of this popular kind was muel 
In Boceaccio's description of the party ot lad 
apd gessiemen, who, duringthe plague of Florence, retired to a cour 


try house to drive away the thonelits of the horrors in which their cit 
and friends were involved, by alife of mirth and jollity, good cheer 
and story-telling, —the amusement of each day is finishe ! with singit 
and dancing, and the songs are generally accompanied on the Inte 
and viol. As all the party were able to sing and play, and this 
did not seen to be considered as an accomplishment at all re: ka 


ble, it may be supposed that the songs, as wellas the accompaniments 
were of the simplest cast, but doubtless of the graceful kind which are 
stillso common even among the uncultivated musicians of that land of 
song. 


England had her full share of such music as was current in those di 


i tant times. We had our learned ecclesiastics, who cultivated the albatruse 


| study of harmony as successfully as the musicians of the Continent; an 


we had our popular music, which appears from our old poet Chaucer 
in particular, whose writings are t 


ull of allusions to music o have been 


} in very general use 


j 
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| 
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It was not till about the middle of the sixteenth century that the pr 
lar airsof different countries began to attract the attention of reeular 




















— 
suprised to see ine, and enme forward, s« eming to strike me with her 
hand, allecing she used not toy lay before men, bat when she was soli- 
lary, to shun melancholy. She asked me how Leame there. | answer- 
ed,as Twas walking with my Lord Hunsdon, as we passed by the 
chamber or, [heard such a melody as ravished me, whereby 1 was 
drawn in ere L knew bow; escusing my fault of homeliness, as being 
roughtup in the court of Yrance, where such freedom was allowed; 
declaring myself willing to endure what kind of punishment her Majes- 
ty should be pleased to inflict upon me for so great an offence. Then 
e set down low upon acushion, andlon my knees by ber; but with 
r own hand she gave me acushion to lay under my knee, whieh at 
t Lrefused, but she compelled me to take it. She inquired whether 
my Queen or she ployed best. In that Liound myselt compelled to give 
ier the praise 


Queen Liigzabeth must have played much more than “reasonably well 
lora woman,” if she could make use of the celebrated MBS. collection 
of pieces compiled for ber, and known by the name of “ Queen Eliza. 
beth Virginal Book hi Lil preserved, and contains compositions, 

that inetrament, by the principal masters of the time—Tallis, Bird, 
Bull, &« me of whichare so diffiealt that they would puzzle a Cra- 
merora Moscheles. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the accumu. 
lation of difficulties, either in yoceal or instrumental music, is a vice pe- 
culiarto recent times 

The unhappy Queen of Scots was an necomplished musician, The 
melancholy story of Chatelard—whose delirium of love, caused by the 


pleasure which lis lovely mistress took in hearing bim sing and play on 


the lute cost bim his lile—is well known; and still better known is the 
ra y of David Rizzio. The idle notion, by the way, of this 
I nlutanist, being the a or of the most beautiful of the Beottish 


melodies, is too absurd to require the serious notice it has frequently 


It wasin the course of the « xfeenti century thet fhe paalmody of 
England and the oat er Peete fant cor trees vu 


pains, and in whic 





brought to the state in 


t ie desirable that it should continue 


For this pselmocdy we es indebted to the reformers of Ger- 


na ‘ ly luther. who w himee: en enthusiastic lover ol mu- 
sic, and is beliewed to have con sed some of the finest tones, par 
ticularly the Hlundredth Pealm. and the hymn on the Last Judgment, 


which Beabam sings with such tremendous power &kt our great per- 
formance ot sacred pare 
{simple sounds 


rregation and as t 


Our pealin tune conemting ot | rolonge d 
readmirably adapted fer being sung by great con- 

effect of this kind of music is much increased 
le antiqality. it would be very anfortunate should it yield 
tothe influence of innovation: for this reason, it is much to be desired 


hy its venerat 


that organists and directors of choir should contine themselves to 
he established o! ines, instead of displacing them by moder 
com tions 

Towards the end tue siMeenth, and beginning of the seventeenth 
century, shone that constellation of English musicians, whose inimi- 
table madrigals are s and lowe will be, the delight of every lover of 
vocal harmony. It It ily however, that we are indebted for this 
species of compositio The madrigal is apiece of vocal music adapt. 
ed to words of an amor or cheertul cast, composed tor four, five, or 


ix voices, and intended for performance in convivial parties or private 


inusical societies It 


full of ingenious and elaborate contrivances; 
but, inthe happier specimens, contains likewise agreeable and esprestive 


melod Atthe period ol which we now peak, vocal harmony was so 
| ; : 
enerally cultivate I, that, ia social parties, the madrigal books were 
venerally laid on the ‘ and every one as expected to take the part 
lotted to} 





de the avowal of not being able to 
singa partat sight was looked upon as unacquainted with the usages of 


musicians. It then began to be perceived that this kind of isic had | food socie h eman who now-a-days says he cannot play a 
its beauties; and itsoon became the practice of composers to collect | fame al whist, or idy that she cannot join in a quadrille or a mazurka, 
these airs, harmonize them, and introduce them in their compositions, | The Italian madriga f Luca Marenzio and others are still in request; 
The great beanty of the rustic and street tanes of the kir fom of Naple ad ror the FE rigalists we inay mention Wilbye, author of 
was the cause of their first receiving this distinction: and. to use the lan Flora gave me fairest lowes Morley, whose “ Now isthe month of 
Europe during the sixteenth century, as Provencal s were in pre uu Ost popu peras, the Duenna; and Michael Este, the com- 
ceding times, end Venetian ballads have been since Vhen it thus be erof the beaut low merrily we live that shepherds be 
came the practice to borrow, from the popular strains of d ferent conn- | This music nse rinal freshness, and has been |i lened to, age 
tries, their rhythmical movement and natural flow of melody, and to ap- | alter age, with u eu plensure 
ply to these the resources of harmony and scientific skill, the progre ) The glee, which is mplerand less elaborate form of the madrigal, 
| music bes e rapid, and compositions beganto appear, which still con-| —and that emusing jeu de pru so well known by the name of Catch, 
tinue to be heard with pleasure made their appearat utthe end of the sixteenth century. The first 
The ioundation of the Enelish ecclesiastical music nwhich lection of cate} that made ils appearance in England is dated m 
| country has always maintaineda very high rank) was laid in the six.) pgo9 ; 
teenth « ntury TT »names of Ty Tallis, Bird nd Gi ns, willa! Music mader a re during five reigns of James and CharlesL 
ways be ree rded, in musical tory, among the ie lesingtre Henry Lawe the f cor er om we have ther ommemo- 
rmony The anthems and ot ( ei coms tions of these great! rated. had a brother named William, who was alsoa musician of some 
mastersare still performed in our cathe irticolarly those of Orlan ott Hie was one« e musicians of Charlies J., who was so much 
du Gibbons. Of him person yi is known, further mthathe w tt ed to him. that en he was killed by a random shot atthe siege 
ippointed organist of the ¢ el Roy in JOO4, re veda Doct Chis r hisM wore mourning for him His epitaph (not at all 
degree at Oxford in [622 1 « j 1925 iH very i ‘ {to be ludis i pretty good specimen of the quibbling spirit 
” emn, rit nd cle " nd more fl ing in its me which infected overy sof composition, sermons even included, 
dy ! t 5 t re ) u ‘ nal anct t in { t:— 
; fe ‘ ' ! 
he ep ,, whe : . ; aa ke mea : 4 ° ‘be ss ; P . , pose Concord i nquer'd:—in this urn there lies 
( enf abet Vasar ari n ti inals, a yed i tr ent T past t Music s mysteries; 
< ( ‘ the antes - the sacle oe ¥ ‘ 3-4 te The And in itisa idle like the Cause,— 
. F ) d : ; eas 
velar anecdnte has bane aft . Ay ce gE a cpics Will Lawes was slain by those whose Wills were Laws 
characteristic to bear repeti ‘ und in Sir James Melvil’s Me The « issensions, Which ended in the subversion of monarchy,and 
I Ws Which contain an account of his embassy to the f i ( rt | the th of the King Lan entire stop, lor a long time, to the improve- 
from Mary of Scotland After |} saheth had asked the am ment the foe an I and. The liturgy of the ehurch of England, 
any estior 7 th it ival cl s. | is Queen ees and the cathedral ce, were abolished in 1663; the church-books 
ed—w hat wasthe « yur of her hair—which of them was tbhetaller, Ac were troyec the taken dowa; and the opganists and sing- 
—she inquired what kind of exercise she used. LT answered. says Me ers belonging to the churches turned out of their places Nothing 
that. wher I received my despatch, the Queen was late yme from the! was allowed in the « ches but the pealmody of the presbyterians; 
Highland hunting; that, when her more serious affairs { ermitted he | and s the s my tana mm of the Puritans pro ersbed every sort 
was taken up with reading of histories: that sometimes she recreate of light and profane music as a pastime or amusement, the art, for 
herself with 7 sying on the late and virginale Bhe asked if she player time. may be said to have been banished from the land. The objection 
we I said, rea mably for a womai The same day, alter d ner of the Puritene t the e Ol inetrumente!l music in churches was, 
my Lord of Hunsdon drew me up toa great gallery that I might hear! thet it was th Poy and Jewist Sir Edward Deering, who brought 
; some music, (but he said he durst not avow it,) where I might hear tt to the House of Commons the Bill for the Abolition of Episcopacy, 
Queen play upon the virginals. AfterI had hearkened awhile, Ltook ssid, in the spirit of bis party, that one siagie groan in the spirit was worth 
by the tapestry that hung before the door of the « hamber, and, seeing the diapason of ali the church music in the world It is singular, how- 
4 


her back was toward the door f entered within the chamber, and atoc 


} a pretty space hearing her play excellently well. But she left off imme 


| diately, as soon as she turned about and saw me 


She appeared to be 





ever, that Cromwell! bimself was fond of music, and frequently indulged 
When the orgen at Magdalen College, Onford, 


swan, be ordered it to be conveyed to Hampton Court, where 


himeeil in bearing il 
‘ was taker 
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it was placed in the gieat gallery; aud one of his favouriie ser ye ng - } 

was bearing it played upos. It was carried back to iis Ol iginal piace et) 


@ 1c Restoration. 


“MARCUS TULLIUS CICEKO IN THE DUNGEONS | 0 gisaiet” 


oF THK INQutsition OF ROME IN TRIS. i 
Extracted from the English MS. of an Italian Prile. 


Rome, the majestic queen of the universe, the terror and admiration Rome, that you had seen, in hell, Cardinal Maury?” 


oA the known world, ander the dominion of the ancient Romans, became 


in the first centuries of Christianity, the cradle of religion, and the seat) neyo, thought that it would be deemed an offence to the holy order of 
ae © | cardinals, especially as [there represented Cicero, who was by no means 
But when the successors « ise l’eter, forgetting their divine inetitution a good Catholic.” 


of aposties aod martyrs. 


and (the precepts and cramples ot thew holy pre decessors, began to sevk | 
after worldly empire, Rome was soon changed into anew Babylon; and 
inthe Vatican were collected ambition, hypocrisy, crattiness and all the 


concomitant vices of those base passions 





capital of Catholiciom? An immense and beautitul the incompara- | 


tile monument of ancient and modern wonders, thinly peopled by inha- | 
bitants, rendered unworthy of the glorious name ol Romane, by the des 
Potism, superstition and tyranny of the thousanus ol mouks and pre sts 
that literally swarm in that splendid metropolis ' ; ; 

Llowever, asthe Italians have a natar ally lively lisy osition and think out 
little about past and future sorrows, ove may not bes prised ty see in 
all places of amusement the appearance at least of true enjoyment. It 
is for this reason that the Carnival of Rome presents, within the short 
apace of twenty-four hours,” the length of its real daration, more inte- 
resting scenes, and greater variety of masks, thinn the long and weari- 
some Carnivals of Naples, Milan, and Venice. Itiney be said, that at 
that epoch the pourest of the inhabitants will sncrifice any thing to dis 

lay themselves and their finery in the renowned Straca del Coso. It has 
ca proved that, during that period, Cie pawn! rokers of Rome lend 
maore money than for the rest of the year. It was at this season of mer- 
riment and rejvoicing that the anecdote [ am about to relate happened to 
me. 

Amonest my many weaknesses, Iam not ashamed to acknowledge | 

Deing 








my confirmed inability to wit! stand the entreaties of the fair. 
thereiore, solicited by a charming and beantilul lady to perform in 
mask, and assume the character of Cicero, with the promise that she 
would accompany me in the character rxd dress of Tulliola, I con- 
gented; and baving bad a mask taken from the bust of the Roman ora- 
tor, Which is'preserved in the capitol, and dressed in the style of a 
Roman consul. | entered into the Corso, accompanied by my supposed 
daughter. At first, [placed myself under the gate of the Palace Bolo- 
gueiff, where a great crowd soon collected around me. Clevermen were 
not backward in questioning me about many ancient historical and politi- 
eal events, and Lanswered in Latin to all their questions. The facility, 
with which Lconversed in the language of the greet Roman—a facility, 
indeed, which it had been my early ambition to acquire—e xe ited publie 
attention, and, in ashort time, all the Corso spoke of nothing but of the 
wonderiul Cicero of the Palace Bolognetti, and | was alinost besieged 
by the multitude. 


After having remained more than an hour in that situation, I went to 


pay a visit to Prince Ghigi, in whose drawing-rooin agreat number of | 


the Roman cobility, and many literary men, had assembled to witness 
the races of the Barbari. Cicero, of course, w soon attacked on all 
sides. Prince Ghigi accused me of having flattered Casar, and changed 
my principles on several occasions. These necusations L corobated with 
many historical arguments, aud proved that Cicero's integrity and 
patriotism had remaiued unstaisediduring that dreadful period of Rome 
Every person present tried to guess who was the representative of the 
Roman orator, Some said, and felt assured, that | was a Professor of 


the Lapienza; others, that [was one of the Serptores of the Vatican; | 


bat the Cavalier Odeschalehi eaid before the eompany, that he knew but 
one nan who could perform Cicero in a like manner, and that was the 
Hungarian gentleman who 
poetry before the Seeing that lL was so nearly dis 
covered, Lleft the Palace Ghigi, but promised that at night, | would g 
to the Festino of the theatre Alibert 

From thence | waiked up and down the Corso, and often spoke in 
Latin to the numerous English, who were sented before the Palace Rus 
poli, particularly to a lady who, in wy opinion, was one of the finest 
women Lever beheld. She could not understand me; and as T would 
not speak in any living langu her husband, a captain inthe British 
mavy, was ny interpreter; | obtained their address, end hed afterwards 
the pleasure of becoming intimately acquainted with them. 

Recording to my promise, L went to the Festino. There all that 
Rome contained of talent and genius had assembled to attack, embar 


had often delivered extemporaneous Latin 
decademia Latina 





rass, and overcome, if possible, the living Cicero. For four hours al! | 


the most difficult parts of the w 
for my explanation; several of his orations,in which either the begin 
ving or the cenclusion are wanting, | was required to complete. Ha 
ving for many years had the works of this great master, [ may say, atmy 


ks of the Roman orator were prop sed 





fingers’ ends, I was enabled tu »fford so satisfactory and explanation of 
them, that my auditors were truly astonished 
About one o'clock in the morning, the Prince of Canino (Lucien 


Bonaparte), who was present, le:canded my opinion relative to the pre- | 


sent state of Rome, and inguired what Pthought of its civil and criminal 
lavs. Unfortunately for me, in the warmth of discussion, [forgot where 
I was, and having been questioned how [could speak so precisely on 
things that had occurred two thousand years after my death, L told them 
that Thad often the opportunity of meeting in the lower regions some of 
the cleverest inhabitants of Rome, and that lately Lhada long conver 
sation with Cardinal Maury, on the very subje ct. This wasa thunder 


the holy inquisition for your great crime 


al Cth during all his life, undoubtedly opposed to the Roman Church's infaili 
Who is not acquainted with the present miserable condition of the bility, and to the last moment of bis existence he would not abjure this 


| cheracter of Cicero?” 


ee = — 
a — — a 


“Jam Arduel I'chochr, a native of Bada, in Hungary, by profession ) 
a soldier, and » Catholic by birth.” 


* Why heve you been arrested?” 
“I do not know.” 


eot, explained the cause of his extraordinary visit. 
heard all that the prince had to say, he suddenly exclaimed—* What? 
| is the Hungarian gentleman arrested? 


May 5, 
— —— —— 
uette ofan ambassador, waited om Pius VIIL., and after having kissed his 
When the Ope 


[know him. Poor Checching '* 


“ Have you not spoken in a public theatre against the holy order of ; and for why?’—The prince answered, ‘That he did not know.” 


“Well,” replied the pope, ‘‘and having rang, ordered, to Monsignor 


“I do not remember having committed such an offence.” Riario, who was his lord in waiting, that Cardinal Gonzalvi should be 
“Did vou uot sey last night, while speaking of the present laws of | immediately sent for, and, dispensing wit the pepal etiquette, desired 


| the prince to take a seat. 


During the time they were wailing for the 


“Yes, I did, but it was inthe wermth of my argumentation; and J | secretary of state, Pius VII. spoke very favourably of me; assured 


Prince Kouni‘z that he had found in me a true friend while he was con. 
fined at Fontainebleau, and that [ had often endangered my own Welfare 
to bring him some comfort; the good pope added that he knew me from 


‘Can you assign any other motive which might mitigate the rigour of | my infancy, that [ was intrinsically good, but that be had always found 


“Ido not know of any. Besides,’ added I, “‘ Cardinal Maury was 





erroneous opinion.” 


” | that I often acted very imprudently. 


In a short time Gonzalvi was announced, and when, on entering, the 


cardinal saw Prince Kounitz sitting by the pope, he soon guessed why 
he had been called. 
pious, he was also a profound divine, and extremely erudite. Of al| the 


Pius Vil. was a very excellent man, and try) 


“''Tis true,” auswered Father Olivieri; “but you know that the holy | successors of St. Peter, since they have obtained temporal power, he is 


pontiff, having sent to the dying cardinal his in articulo mertis absolution 


the only pontiff who bas not enriched his family; and although 


he 


itis almost an artiele of faith that Cardinal Maury has been saved from | feigned more than twenty-four years, he died very poor, for his cha- 


the torments of hell.” 
“[did not know this,” replied 1; | 
been iaformed of the circumstance, it would not have altered my | 
sentiments.” 
* Are you the same person who has often delivered extemporaneous | 
Latin poetry in the Latin Academy 
Tes, fam.” 


| rity knew no bounds. 
‘andi must confess that, had] | very little about worldly affairs; and it may be said that, though Pies 
VIL. was the nominal pope, it was Cardinal Gongalvi that reigned uneon. 
trolled. 


The only fault he had, was, that he cared 


llowever, when Pins VII. was determined that any thing should be 


| done, or thatany abuse should be abolished, he was the most firm, and 
obstinate man in the world. 


In the present circumstance he proved his 


“Well,” the Rev. Father Olivieri then observed, “how can a soldier | #uthority, and, without any observation, demanded from his secretary 


be so well nequainted with ancient literature and 
extemporancous Latin poetry, and tu represent, ¢ 


“ Factum infectum fiert nequit,” 
it is the best proof of whata soldier can do.’ ; 
tut, replied the inquisitor, taking a paperinto his hand, “ here is | 
a letter which | have just received from the most Rev. Monsignor Pacca, 
overnor of Rome ;” he informs me that strong suspicions are entertained 
that you are not a Ilungarian, but that under such a fictitious name is | 
concealed an Halian nobleman, of very dangerous religious and politica! 
principles. What can you reply to it?” 

“My answer will be very short,” saidI. ‘“ You and Monsignor Pacca 
have been deceived. Ihave a German passport, and am well known to 
Prince Kounitz, our ambassador at Rone.” 

Father Olivieri, on hearing this, seemed much surprised, remained si- 
lent for some moments, and then told me, “ That I was to return | 
tou my dungeon, that he might make his report, and obtain further infor- 
mation,” 

“To this Lreplied, by saying, “That if I was to be retained asa pri- | 
soner, they should give me better accoinmodation, and that they should 
send for my clothes, for L could not remain longer dressed as Cicero 

| In the meanwhile, Lt iid the inquisitor that [ was intimately acquainted 
/ ith the Cardina's Fontana and Litta,t who were at that epoch the pre- 
sidents of the tribunal of the holy office of Rome, and that if my just re- | 
; oss, and thatI was 








| quest was not granted, to them I would appeal tor rec 
certain to obtain it. 

This observation rendered the reverend inquisitor more reasonable; 
he ordered the two friars to conduct me into the hall, where generally 
the offanders are kept in custody; he also promised me that I should 
have my clothes, if | would give a wri‘ten order to my servant to deliver 
them tother wessenger: this L did direc Uv, and withdrew. 

The new prison, in which [was now confined, was a large subterra- 
neous apartment placed under the court of the Monastery of Santa Ma 
rian in Minerva. It was not very dark, for at the top of the ceilings there 
were several openings guarded with iron bars; a long wooden bed- 
persons could have lain ; 


stead was at one side, upon which ten or twelve 
vlarge black crucifix was suspended at one side of the wall, and several 
id dirty pious books were fastened with small iron chains to the wood: | 
en chairs of the On the walls were written, or rat 
graved with some pointed instrument, some thousand names of the unfor- | 
| tunate victims of inquisitorial despotism, who had been interred alive be 
I | 

| 

| 

> 








er en- 


apartment. 


| fore me in that dungeon, and, very probably, for no greater offence ; 
among which, I distinguished Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, the Cavalier 
d’Arpino, Vincenzo Damiani, Cagliostro, and the celebrated Domini- 
lean monk, Tontana Rosa; under this was the following— Bene est, quia | 
Monachus Monachos odi I read also the names of several German, bug | 
lish, and Irish artists, and heretics, and nota few of the French liberals. | 
After having minutely examined my new habitation, [ threw myself on 
} 


| the bedstead, and, being extrem: ly fatigued, went to sleep. 
About four o'clock L was roused by a friar, who came to bring me 
and my clothes. | thanked him, and requested that he 
| would give mea light, for it was already very di This was granted 
I ute something, and exchanged the dress of Cicero, which had proved 
About twelve o'clock in the night I heard a very dis- 


some foc 





20 fatal to me. 
tressing voice, and the cries of a man 
bodily torture, for now and then I plainly underst 
| ** Have merey upon me 
mercy upon me; Lam dying This was avery dreadful omen; and | 
endured the most painful sensation in considering that perhaps a similar 
treatment was prepared for me. 
Neat morning the two friars came very early, and conducted me 
to the inguisitor Olivieri A soon as! entered his cell, he told me 
that further information had been taken, and that be was fully con- 
vinced of my beingnot a Hungarian. Besides,’ added he, ** Monsignor 
Pacca has been informed by the Ma quess ¢ { Fuscaldo, the Neay litan 





od that he exclaimed, 


9 


bolt to the ears of several of the auditors, Such a speech was the | ambassador at the court of Rome. that you are a very bad subject of his 
greatest blasphemy against the holy order of cardinals; and the Arguses | Sicilian Majesty If it be so, he bas demanded you as a prisoner 
of the Roman Inquisition soon denounced me to Monsignor Pacea. | and ina few days you will be confronted with persons who will identify 





governor of Rome Orders were immediately given for my arrest as | you 
soon as tleft the house, and, accordingly, about two o'clock, while PT)” 


was stepping into a carriage, Twas seized! They conduet 


b 4 yi ur shirri 


Iwas trnly alarmed on hearing this, but I did not manifest any exte- 


“| rior apy rehension, 





edme intoaneighbouring house, where my eyes were bound, and, | friends would have certainly done all in their power to save me In 
without speaking a syllable, [found myself in The Monastery of Santa | thi opinion I was not mistaken, for my Tulliola, whe had left the thea- 
Maria in Minerva, where the In jtisitors of the Holy Office hold their | tre a short time before my arrest, not hay ing seen me the nest day, began 
infernal sittings, and where the dungeons are situated in which the ac-! to think that some misfortune bad befallen me: and having seat io my 
cused are kept during the progress of their trial, and until their final sen- | lodgi igs, was informed of my absence, and of the suspicion of my having 
tence is pronounced The little subterraneous cave in which IT wasim-! fatlon into the hands of the nquisitio ’ Knowing that Dwas acquaint d 
prisoned was scarcely of sufficient height to allow me to stand opright; it | with the Austrian ambassador, she therefore immediately cal] ciew him 
was about six feet wide, and nearly as much in length. The only aper-| and related ber apprehensions cone ting me. Prince Kounitz imme- 


ture was a small hole, which looked into a dork corridor, and served 


admit the air. A wooden chair, anda pitcher of water, were all the 
farniture. 


Viwould he impossible to describe what were my feelings and pry town 


anxiety during that long night. Thadtwice in my life been confined 
and also condemned to death for political offences, but Thad neve 
tenanted a dungeon half so appalling as was that subterranean den 


about ten o'clock, two robust friars made their ay 





In the mornit 
pearance, and infermed me that Twas to be conducted fore 








diately ordered his carriage, and drove to Monsignor Pacca, ré questing 
‘ito know where Twas. The governor answered, t] 
‘ ! ' ‘ ’ , P ? . 
" ' ia ein . ut of 
Kounitz was not satisfied with tl 
, 


reply, and remarked, that 
as I was one of the subjects of the Emperor of Austria, it was his duty to 
not be ill-treated and unjustly 


wor Pacca repeated that he was quite i 


condemned Monsig- 
raut of what might have hap- 
‘ 


rhe ambassador called, therefore, on the Cardinal of State, and find 
; 

















inquisitor, but they wished to tie both my hands. [strongly opposed | ing that his eminence had gone to spend the evening at the Palace Ghi 
this act of tyranny, and said that [would not submit. They answered and there to play at cards with the amiable princess, his favourite la 
that it was indispensable ; but Lcoatinned inmy resolution When the | dy. the prince soon ected his course to that conversazione nd having 
friars saw that Twas determined notto submit they retired; and et Gonzalvi, cailed him out, and repeated to him the same questions 
about a quarter of an hour returoed, and ordered me to follow em had already made to Monsignor Pacea, who received, almost literal- 
We passed through several dark corridors, ascended by a gloomy sta v. the same answers. To this Kounitz intimal bisintention’of addregs- 
case, and arrived at the cell of the Rev. Father Olivieri,t one of the mself to the pope, ifon the next morning I should not be found, or 
inquisitors of the holy office of Rome. This inquisitorial attorney-gen he cardinal would not let him know where I was detained. Gon. 
ral was a marmot about fifty years of age, of dark complexion and high | zalvi persisted in his being ignorant of my fate, and the prince with- 
stature, and possessed all the exterior striking features of bis tyrannical | drew 
vocation. His black, fieree-looking eyes, his large mouth and thick Next morning, about eleven o'clock, Prince Kounitz, with al! the eti- 
lips, inspired a sort of awe mingled with disgust. Next to bim was 
seated a younger monk, ready to transcribe his questions and my .7 , Ps , , , , 
answers. The reverend fother stared at me fora minute or two, as if! i... ; a wy play tT Rome gone ha “ mane bo wend ve hey hte 
wishing to read into my heart, and then sitting down, began as aarte - ial i aa bh nae. i rede. mens: tn had pod vod all 
follows:— Pacea, his uncle, obtained his escape from the Roman stat s, he would “tere 
W bat is your name, country, profession, and relig’on ?”’ r ¥ etperienced the rigours of the y office, In} t, however, he did 
t 4 interest. and base k away with him 100.000 Roman cena; & 
EEE the f + poor, whi pte ee ters iin his har is! . a won 
* The Carnival of Rome lasts eight days, but the masks are only permitted to 1 These two princes of the Roman church, so well known for their wisdom and 
circulate during three hours in each day noderation, had been appointed to this appalling office by Pius VII., when, 


t Father Olivieri is still living, and has lately been appointed, by Cardinal Bar. | after his return from ex 


metti,the present secretary of state of G , the supreme in °4 

the arrested Garbonari of the Roman States. There is no appeal from the deci 
: 

sione of his tribunal!!! 





} - 


ablished, almost by 


e, he re-cet compulsion of t 
of Dominican monks, the Inquisition of Rome, which the French had abolished 
-| This sppointment greatly displeased al! the itolerant members of the sacred 

college. 


ho certainly was sulfering under | : 

’ | these kingdoms 
‘ : } 
I cannot confess what I have not done. Have | 


' 
'{ 
| 

} 
' 


at he knew nothing } 
ae 


| 
| 





history as to deliver | of state—** What has happened tothe Hungarian gentleman, who the 
1s you have done, the | other day performed the mask of Cicero, and since that period is mis. 

. | sing?” 
answered I; “andif Ihave done it, | that Cicero had been arrested, replied—* Your holiness is wel! aware 
, | that those who sacreligiously a 6 against our holy religion are im- 


Gonzalvi seeing that the pope knew that it was almost certain 


nediately given into the hands of the holy inquisition, and that their ap- 
prehension must be kept secret until they are examined and tried. It ig 
for this reason that I could not give a satisfactory answer to the Austrian 
ambassador. But since your holiness commands me to disclose the se- 
crets of the holy office, I will briefly relate what has been done with the 
Hungarian gentleman, or rather with the Neapolitan nobleman.” Here 
the cardinal reported all that has been exposed, and particularly insisted 
on the instances of the Marquess of Fuscaldo. As soon as Gonzalyj 
ended his information, the pope said—*“ Cardinal, it is our will that the 
prisoner should be directly restored to liberty ; and as the Austrian am. 
bassador is so generous as to Offer to go to deliver his subject, you will 
accompany his exceliency, and see that my commands are fulfilled with- 
out further delay.” 

It was nearly three o'clock when I heard the footsteps of several per- 
sons in the corridor of my prison. I felt a strange sensation, but soon 
was relieved from my anxiety by my door being opened, and by the ap. 
pesrance of my excellent friend, Prince Kounitz, who, with a smile on 
his face, requested me to go with him. 

‘To pass from the abode of tyranny, torture, and despair, to the mag- 
nificent palace of a generous prince—to escape from the furious hands 
of the inquisitors to be again restored to my best friends, was but an in- 
stant. A few days after this, having taken my leave of all those who had 
known and assisted me, I bade adieu to Rome and to Italy—propably 
for ever! 





* The Abbot Barnabas Chiaromonte, was accustomed to call the writer by this 
name. which means little Franas; and aithough the one had become a pope, and 
other aman of six feet statue, and thirty-five years of age, he stll continued 





he use of this affectionate appellation. 
i 
TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE. 
Teur of a German Prince. Vol. 4. Effingham Wilson.—2d notice. 


The fourth, and we suppose the last volume of the “ German Prince's 


Tour” is before us, and it is evidently as full of mischief and emusement 


| asits predecessors from the same pen—by whomsoever that pen may 


have been wielded ;—for we are by no means satisfied as to its being that 
of a German orany other Prince, or of the letters having been written 


lin German at all—though undoubtedly they have now been translated 


from that language. But leaving this point to be discussed by those who 
have time and inclination for it, we shall as before, cull a tew amusing 
eatracts, with which the volume richly abounds. 

BROUGHAM AND CANNING 


Ina magnificent speech which flowed on like a clear stream, he tried 
! 


| to disarm his opponent; now tortured him with sarcasms; now taking 
| ahigher flight, wrought upon the sensibilily, or convinced the reason of 


is tiearers 

yi closed with the solemn declaration, that he was perfectly 
impartial;—that he coud be impartial; for that it was bis fixed determi- 
nation never, and on no terms, to accept a place in an Administration of 


he orat 








Thad heard and admired Brougham before. No man ever spoke with 
zreater fluency,—hour after hour, in a clear unbroken stream of elo- 


quence,—with afine and distinet organ,—riveting the attention,—with- 


| out once halting, or pausing,—without repeating, recalling, or mistaking 
|aword; defeets which frequently deform Mr. Peel’s speeches. Brough- 


am speaks as a good reader reads from abook. Nevertheless, it seems 
to methat you only perceive extraordinary talent, formidable pungevt 
wit, and rare presence of mind;—the heart-warming power of gentus, 
such as flows from Canning’s tongue, he possesses in iny opinion, in & 
far lower degree. 

Canning, the hero of the day, now rose.—If his predecessor might be 
compared toa dexterous and elegant boxer, Canning presented the 
image of a finished gladiator. All was noble, refined, simple ;—then 


| suddenly, atone splendid point, his eloquence burst forth like lightning 
| 7 
or [was convinced that before such an epoch my | 


—erandand all-subdning. A kind of languor and weakness, apparently 
the consequence of his late illness and of the load of business Inid upor 
him, seemed somewhat to have diminished his energy, but, perhaps, it 
creased his influence over the feelings. 

His speech was, in every point of view, the most complete, as well aé 
the most irresistibly persuasive ;—the crown and glory of the debate 
Never shall Llose the impression which this. and that other celebrated 
speech of his on the affairs of Portugal, made upon me. D eply did I 
feel on each of these occasions, that the highest power man can exercise 
over bis brother man.—the most dazzling splendour with w bich he can 
surround himself, before which that of the most successful warrior 
Nes like the Vehtof phosphorus in the sun,—ties in the divine gift ol 





—— THE TOILETTE OF A LONDON DANDY. 
June 7th 


» eas , he fi 
Asa sample of the necessities of a London dandy, I send you the 
lowing statement by my “ fashionable’ washerwoman, “ élégans, wr 
2 5 fold 


is the only person who can make cravats of the right stiffness. or 
the breasts of the shirts with plaits of the right size. An “elegant, 
then, requires per week,—Twenty shirts, twenty-four pocket handke: 

’ ten pair of “summer trowsers,”’ thirty neck — 
Cc 1 £3 


i chiefs, nine oi - 

| chiefs (untess he wears black ones), a dozen waistcoats, and st 
\ diseretion ? 
[see your housewifely soul aghast. But asa dandy cannot ge! 

without dressing three or four times a-day, the affair is “ tout simple, 








lhe mustapr ar— . P re 
ist In breakfast toilette—a chintz dressing-gown and Turkish slippe 
® Morning riding dress—frock coat, boots, and spurs. 
} pa ' ' aie Ont 1 shoes. 
} 34d. PDioner-dress—dcre scoatsancd sb ’ +e 
| 4th. Ball-dress, with “pumps,” a word signifying shoes as oa,° 
| nar 
paper. — 
-_ MBE {D HOUSE. 
NORTHUMBERLAND H June 26h 
s fine 
‘The Duke ov Northumberland had the kindness to show me bis - 
' letail. There found what I had long vainly desire 


palace to-day in . 
see.—a heusein w.’ 


f the highes 


ich not only the general effect is that 0 


© . |] as she 
} | YT very thing, the greatest as we! : 
splendour and elegance, but e 3 g g ‘ou rien mf 


h equal exactness and perfection,— 


Yon do not é 
of dirt, 8° 
potbus 


smallest. is executed \vit 
cloche ” * 

Such an Ideal isin thig instance completely realized. k 
the smallest trifle neglected; notaline awry, not 8 nae oat 
thing faded, nothing out of fas bion orkeeping, nothing worn out, 
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sham, not an article of furniture, not a window, ora doer, which is not. 
in its way, a model of workmanship. 

This extraordinary perfection has indeed cost several hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and doabtiless no little trouble; bat it is perhaps unique in 
its kind. The richest embellishment from works of art and curiosities is 
also not wanting. The arrangement of the latter on terrace-formed 
shelves covered with violet-velvet, behind which are looking-glasses in 


one piece, is very tasteful. One of the most striking things is the mar- | 


ble stair-case, with a railing of gilded bronze. ‘The hand-rail of pelish- 
ed mahogany atthe top is a curious piece of workmanship; by some con- 


rivance, which remains asecret, the wood isso put together thatit is! 
H > 


impossible to dissover asingle joint from top to bottom, The whole 
seemste be made of ene piece, or isso really. Another remarkable 
thing is the false * 
ed on occasion of a great press of carriages; and when closed, cannot 
be detected in the facade. It isof iron, and so completely mashed by a 
coating of composition-stone anda false window, that it cannot be cis- 
tinguished from the rest of the hense. 
POLICY IN THE EAST.—A “ROYAL” FAMILY. 

Atthe Duke of Clarence's, in the eveuiag, | made the acquaintance 
of a very interesting man,—Sir Gore Ousely, late ambassador to Persia, 
who was accumpanied by Mr. Morier, the author of Hadji Baba, as his 
secretary of legation. I must tell youtwo o- three characteristic anec- 
dotes of that country, which | heard trom him. 


The present Shah was beld in such a state of dependence by his prime 
minister,.[brahim Khas, who had placed him on the throne while yet a | 


child, that be had little more than the name of aruler. It was impossi 
ble for him to make any resistance, since every province or city 
throughout the empire was governed, without exception, by relatious or 
creatures of the minister. At length the Shah determined to withdraw 
himself, at all risks, from such a bondage, and devised the following enet- 
getic means, which bear the genuine stamp of Oriental characters. Ac- 
cording to the ancient institutions of the country, there exists a class of 
soldiers, thiuly scattered through all the principal towns, calledthe King’s 
Guard. These obey no order that does not proceed immediately from 


the King himse!f, and dear his own private signet:—this guard has thus’ 4 shining object, auch 


remaincdthe only body independent of the minister, and the sole sure 
sipport of the throne. The Kiag now secretly dispatched orders, writ 
ten by his own hand, to the chief of this faithful band, requiring them on 
a particular day aad hour to put to deati: all [brahim’s relations through- 
outthe kingdom. On the appointed day the Shah held a Divan, sought 
to bring on a dispute with Ibrahim, and when the latter assumed his usual 
lofty tone, commanded him immediately to retire to the state prison. 
The minister smiled, and replied, “that he would go, but thatthe King 


would be pleased to consider that the governor of every one of his pro- | 





vinces would call him toaccount for this act.” “ Not now. friend Ibra- 
him,” exclaimed the King, gaily,—* Not now.” Then drawing out bis 
English watch, and casting a withering glance at the perplexed minister, 
he coolly added, “ At this minute the last of your blood has coased to 
breathe, and you will soon follow.” And so it happened 

The second anecdote shows, that the Shah acts on the principle of the 
Freoch song, which says, ‘‘ quand ona depeule la terre, i! faut la re peu- 
ple r apres.” 

At Sir Gore's audience of leave, he begged the Shah graciously to 
tell him what was the number of his children, that he might give hisown 
monarch correct information on so interesting a subject. provided, as was 
probable, he should make an inquiry. “ A hundred and fifty-four sons,” 
replied the ®hah. ‘ May I venture to ask your Majesty how many 
children?" The word daughters, according to the rules of Oriental 
etiquette, he dared rot to pronounce; and indeed the g 
was, according to Persian notions almost an offence. The King, bow- 
ever, who liked Sir Gore, very much, did not take it ill. “Ha, ha! I 
understand you,” said he laughing ; and called to the chief of bis eunuches, 
‘‘Musa, how many daughters have I; “ King of kings.” 
Musa, prostrating himself on his face, “ five hundred and sixty 
Sir Gore Ousely repeated this conversation to the Empress-mother in 
Petersburgh, she only exclaimed‘ *‘ Ah, le monstre!”’ 

—>— 


NEWLY DISCOVERED ABORIGINAL RACE IN 
INDIA. 





neral question 


answered 


A description of a Singular Aboriginal Race inhabiting the Summit of the | 


Neilykerry Hills,or Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, in the Southern Pen- 
insula of India. By Captain Henry Harkness, of the Madras Army. 
London, 1332 Pits f 
The contemplation of a community of men living in a remote and al- 
most inaccessiSle solitude, distinguished by peculiar habits, and stand- 
ing perfectly still in the moral world, while the rest of the great fauily 


is in constant motion, certainly presents a picture of such utter desola- | from ido 


tion and barbaric grandeur, that it reaches the sublime. Such a com 
munity is that to which Captain Harknessintroduces us 

These people inhabit the Blue Mountains, a beautiful and picturesque 
stretch of lofty hills, bounded by the Table Land of Mysore and the 
Carnatic. ‘The physical character of the hills appears to mark them out 
for the residence of a primitive stock. They are rugged on the surface 
broken up by abrupt ridges, formed of lesser bills and knolls, inte: 
spersed with ceep ravines, vallies, and interstitial forests, and plenteous 
ly watered by eccentric streams, that gush from their rocky sources into 
fertilizing currents, uniting at one point in the bosom of a schedule lake 
and at others lost in unknown depths, or bursting into cataracts. Thi 
summit of the hills is peopled by the Tudas, a race distinguished in al! 


respects from the rest of the inhabitants of these regions. They are 
above the common heigit, athletic. and bold in their bearing. Our au 
thor’s description of them is extremely 

















porte cochere” in the outer wall, which isonly open- | 


When | 


’ —— a] cin the waist Composed of @ sort of chain | oy sy moire Mow many curious facts 1 wight Lave leurned respecting 
vy age ed metal resembling brass. the memorable litc of the lust ranch of a race, which for four cente 
beware Ultra 22a renga, anise ee ced tht Sees eet inch me agin wre ear o> 
yeti y. ’ ing to t eet, envelopes the whole | grossed with the Qlucen than with his most excellent Majest , 
iT a I recollect the inipression produced on my mind by the recitals of the 
ni + } i ; Peir tatie . 
[onl Atta Aa ms bo means graceful; it gives them an unfeminine Prince I was astonished to hear him speak without bitterness of bis 
} 5 ppearance; and neither they nor the men having any enemies, and without gratitade of iis friends. Ele was a true Stuart. 
pretensions to cleanliness, this wrapper is, from that circumstance, often Lis wife often laughed ot the drol! feure he must have made, whenia 
| rendered still more unseemly. one of his disguises in Scotland, he assumed the character of a servant 
“ They are, however, a live ly, laughter-loving race, and in the sudden | wench. His tall guunt figure, and his somewhat Quisotie air, must have 
transition and tree expression of their sentiments, show a strength of produced a whimsical caricature. The Prince had a curious babit of 
eoting and correctness of thought little to be expected ander such a | repeating after almost every phrase he utiered—" Ha capil” (Do yow 
gerh understand?) Partaps my abstraction rendered the repetition cf this 
he question, Who can they be? expresses the author's curiosity, and question necessary, when he was address: g himeelf to me 
is not til caleulated to awaken that of his readers. Unlike other ladian Prince Charles, and bis litte Court attended the theatre every ever. 
tribes, they do pot congregate in villages, but follow strictly the pastoral | ing, and receiv ed but little « ompany. ‘They bed no I nglish ‘visitors 
ile, each family living separately in its own morrt,” or dwelling. In and the Romans are not the most amusing people The Queen was 
cach of the morrts isa buil ling larger and superior to the rest, standing more like a French woman than a German. She was born Princess of 
apart trom them, and surrounded by a wall. ‘This buildiug is ostensibly Stolberg-Gedern, and when | first knew ber. she Was just four-nnd-twem 
the dairy; bat the Tudas attach a sacred feeling to it. and would not ty With her natural gsicty was blendid a little spice of mischief, but 
permit a stranger to enter it, on the grounds that it coutained a deity, this latter quality was totally devoid of anything like UL-natare (ha tbe 
Who would be provoked by intrusion. Captain Harkness, however, per-| first day [ dined with their Majesties, I sat neat the Queen. She was 
severed, aud although they aflected a great my stery about their religion, going to carve a torkey, and LT stupidly offeredto do it forber. Lob- 
| he Was not satisfied until be penetrated the sauctum of their worsh p. | served by her looks, Chiat she suspected what was really the fact, thet E 
W hat he saw there is worth transcribing hac made the offer asa mere matter of courtesy, and was not very com 
A ter some trouble, I managed to open the door, by rolling it over on | peteat to execute the task llowever, she took me at my word and the 
ils side into a groove or niche made on purpose lo ree eive it t consist. bird was plaoed before ine, ‘The trath is, T had never befor allempted 
ec of one piece of a heavy kind of wood, six inches in thickness, but, as to carve anything, How L acquitted inyseli on this trying occasion may 
May ve supposed from what lias been mentioned of the doorway, small. be imagined. All that my confusion enabled me to observe wes, that 
in its diinens ons as to height and width : the turkey was most cruelly mangled, and that all whe had the ill. luck ta 
| ‘On lookinz into the interior of the temple, | observed the partition | sit near me, were more or less bespatiered with gravy 
Wali, as described to me, dividing the space withia into two apartments; Iwas charmed with my introducticn tothe Stuorte, The King che 
| an Jinthe centre of it, an lesactly ina line with the first doorway, ano. | rished a friendship for me. IT loved the Queen without avowme, my 
ther opening, but of similar dimensions, and without any door. Within | passion; and, [may say, without vanity, that she hada partiality forme, 
the inner apartment, and opposite to the two door-ways, [thought I saw | though she never told me so. Aller my departure from Rome, the 
rescinbling the small idols commonly acen simi- | Queen and T occasionally corresponded. In 1750, she separated from 
larly placed in Hindu temples her husband, and retired to the convent of the Senti Apostoli, whence, 
Pa: With some difficulty! passed through the outer portal, and entered | in ber idle moments, she used to write me letters breathing a charming 
the first apartmeat, which | found to be about ten feet by eight, butinthe | spirit of ganic ty and cordial friendship 
centre only of height sufficient to stand upright On two sides were | 
places, a foot and a half from the ground, intended to re 
cline or slee p on; and in the middle a large hearth or fire place, sur 
rounded by a number of earthen pots, and other different utensils of 
the dairy 


i 


j 


; 5 


Some time after, she gave me a rendezoous at the baths of Baden, in 
Switzerland At the same time, | received a letter from Medame 
Necker, who bad arrived ¢ susanne With ber husband and daughter, 
snd invited me to go to see them In this tt rple sing dilemme Lwas on 
j the point of deciding in favour of the Queen, when LT learned that she 

“The door-way in the partition-wall being much smaller than the | was accompanied by a young Ital This was Alfieri, who was 
outer one, | made several attempts before I sueceededin getting through | then unkuown aud lameless | changed my mind, accepted Madome 
ptt, but this Lat last effected by lying on my side, and in that position | Necker's invitativoa, nod saw the future Mudame de Staci, in all the 
j) (Wisting myself through 
| “This apartment, ex epting in height, was of smaller dimensions than 
i the other, 








an lover 


charms of youth talent, and ex juetry 

The Queen of Hearts, when 1 saw her at Rome, wasa woman of the 
vut surrounded on three sides by similar raised places; and on | middle beight, with light hair, blue eyes, a nose slightly retronss?é, a com 
each side of the door-way were little niches, apparcatly intended for! plexion dazzling fair, and all this combine d with a degree of vivacity, 


yy 
hata ps 


archness, and intelligence, whieh rendered ber irresistibly (nseinating 
“Within this apartment was almost total darkness, and to mv surprise! Thirty-three years after | saw her in Florence, uuder the tithe of Coun 
j ) | d ) 


the shining object which IL had observed from without was no longer vi-| tess d’Albany. Tortunately it wasthe dusk of the eveniog. Her voice 


sible was scarcely changed, and Ler countenance still retained something of 
* After care fully searching every part, I was about to return, fully eon: | its former expression But inevery otherrespect she was an old woman; 

vinced that there was no idol, and from what Thad seen of Hindu tem- | and [could almost bave persunded myecelf the transformation had beem 
es, this had never been intended for the reception of one, when TP! the work of enchantment. On my return home, after this interview, the 

thought L observed the shining object; but it again disappeared, aud left | first thing I did wasto walk upto the looking gloss to see whether I look 

né in darkneseas before. However, afier a minute or two, it returned, | ed as oldasthe Duchess. Certein'y inconstancy in love is a very par 

and then remained fixed. donabte fault, when itis considered that, at every phasis of life, the be 
“Tnow discovered that this object was nothing more than a shapeless | luved object changes physically, and often ne ally 


piece of rude stone, having no symbolic form; and that it was evident 


| it had at one time constituted a part of the raised seat; that the cause of | Florence, the Countess d Albany strove to 


At Rume, the Queen of England was like a simple country girl; at 
play the partof Queen. Bhe 
my not seeing it for some time after I had been in this apartment as well | had an air of dignity suited to her age and to the buskin of Alfieri 
1s the reason of the extreme darkness, and of the coming and going of | Her understanding aud taste had been considerably cultivated during 
; he light, was iny servant standing before the outer door-w ay, and ob the time she had lived with the preat Italinn dramateast 


} Structing the raysof the sun, which, darting through these (wo entrances, Judging from an expression whieh fell Crom the Countess, | have rea 


| caused the comparative and transient brillianey ” son to believe she was married to Alfieri, On my enqgui nay, oy hether 
4 1 } . % f 

| It appears that they have good reason for keeping up a mystery about | she frequently went to the theatre, she replied vo, my husbond was 

hig es ; , S os ' shand _p 

| their faith, since by doing so they preserve their ascendancy over the | not fond of it Now, t my knowledye, her first husband, the Pre 


other tribes in their neighbourhood. They claim the lordship of the | tender, tormented her to go to the theatre every evening When Ire 
soil, and keep it by the aflectation of their sacred lactarium. What their! minded her of this, she cast down hereyes at d made no answer 

religion really is remains stillunknown. ‘The chief, indeed only visible Afterthe death ef Alfieri, the apartments which he had occupied In 
symbol, isa be ll, generally deposited in some sacred niche inthe temple. | the Countess'’s house, remained shut ay \ do not know why, in her 
| To this bell they pay reverence, pouring out libations of milk, but mere- | conversation with me, she never spoke of Alfieri, and never liked me to 
( It was said, that she afterwards lived with the pwinter 


{'y asaiype, and not as an idol. Whatever their religion may be, ob-| speak of him 
) serves Captain Harkness, their disbeliefin transmigration, their freedom | Fabre 
l-worship, and their utter ignorance of the Minda Triad, clearly | During her residence at Florence, Madame d'Albany was universally 
|) prove that itis not a branch of the Brelhmanical faith beloved and respected. No foreigner neglected to reader bis homage 
| Their language is equally curious In pronunciation it is deeply pec- | to the widow of the lest of the Stuarts end the last of the tragic writers 
} toral, and it is quite distinct from the languages of the surrounding coun 
jtries. [thas noaffiinity tothe Sanscrit, or any of the Asiatic languages 

So difficult is it to acquire, that, although the Neilgherry hills have been 


—>— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


,| the seat of the principal collector’s cutcherry for the last ten years, the The Far! of Mulgrave will shortly publish a story of high life, to be 


| native servants are not able to understand any of its most ordinary ex 
pressions. They assign it, not to the eastern, but the western hemis 
j phere. Ithas no written character, and is exclasively oral; but whether 


entitled “ The Contrast, a new story of Nature and Art.” 
Mr. Celley Grattan has just ¢ omple ted » serves of tales, called “ Le 

ids of the Rhine and the Low Countries,” written on the several spots 
it may not at some future period have had aregular a phabet and visible ein the scenes ot the narratives are laid 

| symbols, is, of course, doubtful Captain Harkness overcame these The celebrated American Novelist, Cooper, will soon produce 6 new 
difficulties, and furnishes bis readers with a very curious table of words | Work of Fiction 

land phrases, with their translations : “The Voice of the West Indies and the Cry of England; or, Com 


" 








The customs of these isolated people are equally unlike the majority | pensation or Separation consideres 




















y interesting, and we give it | of the tribes Their marriage ceremonies are strange enough, and the Mr. Auld the Author of the Ascent of Mont Blanc,” announces 
in full, | marriage law admits of a convenient laxity, permitting to either party | “Sketches of Vesuvius,” with short Accounts of its principal Eruptions 
“They never wear any covering to the head, whatever the weather | the privilege of cancelling the contract the following morning.t The | from the Cor neement of t Ciristian Era to the present Time: U 
may be, but allow the hair to grow tu an equal length, of about six or se- | women are allowed two or three husbands, and as many gatlants. In istrated by lithograpbie Views 
ven inches ; parted from the centre or crown, it forms into natural bushy | fanticide was formerly sanctioned amongst the Tudas, but is now discon Life and Pontifiente of Gre ory the Seventh.” Dy Sir Roger Gres 
circlets all round, and at a short distance more resembles some artificial \tinued. They have their sacred groves, like the Druids, burn their dead, | ley, Bart. F. A. > , 
decoration than the simople adurnment of nature. The hair of the face | and keep herds of sacred cattle. They are peaceful but brave, live it “AM if the Barly Operations of the Burmese War By Lieu 
also is allowed a similar freedom of growth, and in every instance, ex ! single families, forming no society or mutual bonds of kindred or secu- | tenant H. Lister Maw 
cept from the effect of age, it is of a jet black, and of the sume degree of | rity: they migrate from billto hill, with all the simplicity of the patri “The Western Garland;” a collection of O vinal Melodies for the 
softness as that of the natives of the low country irchal ages: end few in number, those arrived at the age of puberty not! Piano-fort iby the leading Vrots f the West of Scotland; the 
“A large, full, and speaking eye, Roman nose, fine teeth, and plens- | exceeding six hundred; and are apparently a remaant of some powerful | words by the Author of “ The Chameleon : 
ing contour, baving occasi nally the appearance of great gravity, but nd superior tribe, driven by perses ution into the heart of the moun We have pleasure in announcing a poem from the pen of Allan Cun 
seemingly ever ready to fall into the expression of cheerfulness and good | tains , } a om forthcoming literary novelties The Maid of 
humour, are natural marks, prominently distinguishing them from a! The book to which we are indebted for a knowledge of these people | Eivar” isthe name, the scene the Scottish border, and the time the 
other natives of India. : ‘ z is Very agreeably written, and shows the great pains the author must | earis part of the reign of Queen Mary , 
as They nsually wear small gold ear-rings, some of them a studded , have taken in making himself acquainted with this race o {rangers Cal ea, during the Military Resi lence of Three Years By ® 
chain of silver round the neck, and rings of the same description on the | Captain Harkness gives a half-pr mise of some further intelligence, and | General Officer of the French Army , 
hand f entering more at large into the discoveries be has made We he | Avenustus Pitz George a Romance of Yester ay —DLondon April 
“Their dress consists of a short under garment. folded round the waist. | public, by duly appreciating his labours, will induce him to prose- | fgt, 1#31 
and fastened by a girdle; and of an upper one or mantle, which covers | cute them to their c: nclusion We can only add, that the volume is an! —>—— . 
every part except the head, legs, and occasionally the right extremely valuable a tion to the stores accumulate {by Sir William Prince Talleyrana The prince of statesmen ts shete ved hy the Ger 
These are left bare, the folds of ihe mantle terminatir g with the left | Jones, Sir John Malcolm, aud others, who have directed their ingulris nsatir Boerne, (in his prohibited “ Letters from P.rie,”) in the fol 
shoulder, over which the bordered end is allowed to hang loosely to & subiect sa Little knowa. and so well dederving of atleation. 16 | lowlne ts which are really almost as true asthey (re clever:—" Tal 
“When ina recumbent or sitting position, this mantle envelopes them Furone vret eon upbraided with having betrayed every party and every 
entirely, and for the night, as well as for the day, it is their ooly | —— cveroment in its turn. True it is, thathe passed over from Louis the 
clothing. They wear no sandals. nor any kind of protection to the feet ® Reuive on naee eines Rixtes ‘ L/ publique, and from that! © Directory, » J theace to 
or legs; carry no weapons of defence, of the use of which. indeed. thev t Th not mulike nt law prevailed in Trelar wring the 7 , the ¢ ulate. ood from the Consulate to Napoleon, and from Napoleon to 
seem to have no notion; but in the right hand. a small rod or wand, | Ween the D e re the ’ ‘ It gave to the man priv , © Rourkons m them to Orléans; and itis certainly on he cords, 
which they use, not so much to éssist them in walking. as in the inanage- | | king betrot a trial for r, an e end at ume returning her) |e. may turn himself over from Leais Philippe to @ Kepublic. But, 
ment of their herds, &c aid . ore Se oe ‘ t true that he betrayed any one of these; he only ebandoned them 
The women are of a statue proportionate to that of the men, but of oan _. Be cong ’ 4 , after they | giv up the ghost He sat Ly the patients’ Led-side, in 
completion generally some sha les lighter, the consequence. pr haps, of rHE Cot NTES. D ALBANY. ean a. under every administration, kept his finger ensiously 
less exposure to the weather With a strongly feminine cast of the same THE WIPE OF THE LAST OF THE STUARTS , rt od was the first to detect the last throb of their beart. 
expressive features as the men, most of them and particularly the Bethe ¢, 4, WM. de Ronstett . Ile { ny from the defanet s ner to the living heir; w ilst 
younger, have beautiful long black tresses. whict | aed agen aceon Hi ' From t e unpublished Mrmuirs o . de 3 nstctten . (i oatd (er 6 © their services to the corpse Call 
luxuriar e over the neck and c«k sail Ane Pa oF sibs ' While I was in Rome, in the winter of 1773 + oy 1. de Bor . : . ? Je Tallevrand atallthe wornea man because hh: is 
‘Witham ydest and ret Hien Geaneien , Uineik dein: tindiived Lo fetter I was f nied to the Pretender, ( arle Ed ard Stuart ' ne y catlows. and of Armor matert le ond makes a quicker @ 
the ungracious and menia ke timidit, im a Sr al; a ‘ / ‘ y Fie ian wite, ¥ - ves at the time ’P : mye A a be a pom - ; ' » The affection of his comrades was not one moment 
low country: and ents nto conversation with a stranger a robe moon of Hi a The re , ‘ , a ' } on his t they broke through the epell at @ late hour 
dence and self possession becoming int eeves of Enr pe an ' aan tended PD - ‘ rte iM le of : : 3 1 ‘ en usedt n for Talleyrand's voice, asif it oe th» 
ly characteristic of @ system of mauners and customs wide < ; : proetige! a NI - Ho r " P : { life It is warm in my recollection, how te blood car 
from those of tavir neighbeurs Z aw _ ve wn seen: : — o~jgie > re? , eins on observing that Talleyranud stack by Lovis th: 
They wear necklaces of twisted hair or biack ft ead, wit silver he Q nd 2 ‘ M . me, [ was i i. vue ove ws ! a r Ne eons retarn tro 1 Elba To pe othe ade ws pre 
Clasps, and bere anc there a bead, and suspended to them bunches The Pr : “ af thin mar reeablea kative He A Na eou's fall } was delighted - pom gti g tt eo oe 
cowry skelis, whict ang cown irom the vack of the neck between the | ee F . ial y ioe 7 ’ ‘ ve ‘ at : i perceived it wee « ape 4 nt i ate ! nail 
$ rs (in the a ¢, imme tely above the elbow. they we ( ve : ry peck I P i ke ft e this individua omy wna — ; ; aa i = 
pair of armiets of brass, those of the right arm heir mech larcer t ~ ; . age ; oe like a barometer. and without readit ; , 
those of the left: s'lver bracelete a a a = ganas adve ¢ nd ilove t ; A : : } ‘ pie 8 Jow. 1 should be certain, from dey 
and thumbs of each band, a number of rine of F pet ea e what I hea for the fir e, 1 ndiv a8 e - pains " , 
ring [ various é j 5 ear r the bundredtb At t er 2 adu 1} ught wr , 
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AMERICAN POBTRY. — 


WILtiAM CULLEN RRTANT. 
* [Tue following are the introductory remarks to « review of Mr. 
ant’s I’ fh the April namber of Blackwood's Magazine ioe] 

{it be seldom sale for one man to dislike, despise, or disparage 
another, it must always be dangerous for one nation so to regard or 
Judge another nation, since (he causes are then more aumerous, and also 
‘more subtle in their workings, by which both feeling and reason may be 

iciously binssed, in the oe hago of ros pi permanently che- 

hed by ¢ towards people, state towards state. 

a Stew bas's oe heart, scarcely possible to kuow ano- 
ther’s; and yet how rash are we, one and all, in attribating characters 
to individuals on imperfect knowledge even of their outward lives, ia 
utter ignorance of their inner spirite! From certain circumstances in 
which we suppose we see them placed, but without understanding hat 
prodaced that condition, and from a certain course of conduct which 
we suppose that we perceive them to pursue, but without any acquaint 
ance with their multifarious motives, we too often confidently pass sen- | 


















































































































commands of our conscience. 


clearly see the truth. 


wise be just. one ' 
characteristics of that feeling and faculty within us that jadges right and | 


standings, uninstructed and uneulightened by that large, that universal 
sympathy, without which there can be neither virtue nor wisdom, j 
Such errors, however, pass unheeded by, often with liltle visible in 


too many foolish fancies and absurd surimises, whispered in the idle and | 
empty talk of that confidential gorsiping, which, not contented with the 
imaginary evil it condemns, is restless till it has created a seeming reality 
out of mere report, and infused perhaps a drop of pestilential poison into 
the otherwise harmless air of rumour, that circles round the dwelling of | 
unsuspecting innocence. } 

How much wilful misunderstanding and misrepresentation of clarac- | 
ter and conduct do we see aud hear every day, in the case of dilferent | 
professions! The soldier thinks the clergyman @ hypoerite, because he | 
wears a black coat; and the clergyman thinks the soldier a profligaie, 
because he wearsa red one; the cloth is thought to colour the character | 
even to the very eye; and there is a mutual repulsion between those | 
who by nature may be kindred and congenial spirits. ; 

A more commonplace observation than the above, never tricked from | 
grey-goose quill; and on that account we let it trickle from ours; tor) 
extend the spirit of it from trades and professions, each of which hangs 
together like a smal! commonwealth, and is composed of a peculiar peo- 
ple, to kingdoms separated by seas, and each swarming with its own life, 
and then you will find mighty nations regarding each other with just | 
the same sort of feelings; millions, when leagued together under differ- 
ent laws and institutions, as blindly and senselessly ignorant of other | 
millions, as Mrs. Grundy of the real character of Mrs. ‘Tomkins. 

It is right that every = should have its own national character, 
and the more strongly marked the better, for in such separation there is | 
strength. Butitis also right that each people should have large sympa- | 
thies with the national character of alithe rest. We speak of the good | 
or the great;—and all are either the one or the other, who, with some 
viees, possess any strong and distinguishing virtues. But to have sueb 
large sympathies, there must be knowledge; and to have knowledge, we 
must scatter to the winds that visit us from afar, all such of our home- | 
born and home-bred prejudices and bigotries as blind us to the percep 
tion of the éime qualities in which we find our own pride and delight, | 
when they exist in novel forms and combinations and habits in the cha- 
racter of the natives of other isles or continents, whether of alien, or of | 
our own blood. If alien, to do so may be more difficult; if our own, 
not te do so is more mean—or base—or wicked, and now we are brought 
to the point—shall Englishmen and Scotchmen suffer themselves to be 
divided in soul, more than by seas, from their brethren the Americans— | 
by the sullen swell or angry billows of animosity and hatred, more | 
perilous far than all the storms that sweep the bosom of the wide | 
Atlantic ? 

We are children of one mother. Not merely of old mother Earth, 
though in all cases that consideration ‘should be sufficient to inspire mu- | 
tual iove into the hearts of ber offspring; but of the Island of the En- 
lightened Free: and never shall we believe that great nations can help 
Joving one another, who exult in the glory of the same origin. Many | 
passions may burn in their hearts, as they follow the career assigned | 
them by fate, that shall seem to set them at war. Jealousey may they re- 

ard one another in the pride of their ambition. Should their mightier 
interests clash, fieree will be the conflict. But if these may be pursued | 
and preserved in peace, there will be a grandeur im the guarded calm | 
with which they regard each other's power; and mutual pride, we may | 
be well assured, in mutual prosperity 'Lhey —our colonists—thought 
themselves oppressed, enslaved, aud they resolved to be free. We re- 
solved to put them downas rebels. We fought—and they conquered. 
We were met by our own might—and need Old England be ashamed 
that New England triumphed?) They grudged not afterwards—though 
they must have envied—our victories over our and Europe's foes, at 
Trafalgar, Talavera, and Waterloo. Ask them, the Americans, what 


ywroud esteem? The nation from whose loins they aprang. 
Srace, and Washington, were our three great deliverers. : 

There is great grandeur in the origin of the civil polity of the Ameri- 
cans—in its sudden and strong establishment; and it is destined, we 
doubt not, to long duration, and a vast accumulation of power—a bound- 
less empire. 

The growth of the human race, in the course of natare, shews us first 
a family, then a tribe consisting of many kindred families, then a nation 
consisting of many kindred tribes. We find in the world several na 
tions spread to a considerable extent by this naturel diffusion: but in 
that case, the degree of union among the different tribes seem very 
loose, and not sufficient to prevent internal wars ' 
its primitive state, the Celtic, the German, and the Sclavonic nations, 
have extended to great numbers, ocenpying wide countries; and the old 
remembrances of consanguinity, marked in speech, and in external ap- 
pearance, with some community of usages, bas maintained a | 


Alfred, 


Thus in Europe, in 


ose union 


and the Arabs 


among them. In Asia, some of the great Tartar nations 
also, offer similar examples, having remained till this dav free from ad- 
mixture of blood. These shew how the traces of the primitive origina 
tion of politica! society may remain indelibly impressed upon it, through 
the longest suceession of time. . 

Sut to form larger, and yet strongly cemented states, other principles 
have been necessary, aud have been employed by nature—chiefly these 
two, voluntary Confederacy under a common bead, and C ; 

Of the permanent states, that have been formed at any time by vi 
: tede racy the example sare not numerous, t! ugh some ol them 
wre not without splendour in the history of the wo ld. In Italy, the 
Etrurian State appears to have been so formed, nd it made gre at pro 
gress in early civilization Its union, too, was of considerable duration 
: Among the Greeks we fiad differe: { 





onquest. 
lun 
t 





oc sional leagues, but ‘none that 
could be called durable, except the union of the twelve onic cities in 
Asiatic Greece, a defensive league which was managed by a diet of de 
; paties from the different towns. This, however. c: uld not be said to 
constitute a state or community since cach remained govert ed by its 
own independent laws. The Amphicty Cou which tl Jel 
gates of the principal states of Gree ac? scene Snes 


ce itself met to de berate on q 








tions of common interest, may indeed be « idered as r 

but of an imperfect kind. It shew ‘ lene bi 

and how strongly the sense . Ta 

among those who stil retain i ane © aud usa pee 2 f 
cient Consan cuir ity, since Greece, split into a han es nd div « 
by restless and fierce hostilities still acknow ede ‘ ‘ wi f 
st everer 1 that ur n which " ‘ d \ . 


by the band of nature. Among the formed for tewporary pur-| 
poses, but which still bear evidence to the strongly-felt recogaition of a 
nature! union not to be abolished, must not be f fen that which | 
guarded her liberty and her rising glories, and which, alike by its own | 
heroic splendour, and by the great deliverance it wrought, can never be | 
| separated from the remembrance of ber deathless renown,—that war. 
like league of peace which purified with the blood of her invaders the 
| soil which their feet bad polluted, when the spear of liberty daunted bar- 
baric bosts, and earth and sea, spread with the slain of bis routed nations, 
justified the prophetic tears of the Persian king. . } 
In modern Europe there are sume instances of such unions by volun- 
tary compact, whieh are remarkable as having given Lirth to states firm- 
ly knit and of long endurance; though not of great magnitude, Such 
was the Confederacy of the Cantons of Switzerland; a league, in the 
| first instance, of defence and deliverance, and which for centuries was 
as sneredly maintained, as it was heroically begun. The State of the 
United Provinces was such a league ; giving rise toa well-cemented po- | 
| fitieal community, whieh, on different accounts, has made itself a name | 


among the nations of Europe. 


The Empire of Germany is to be 


nation of the Old World they love best, and that stands highest in the ir | 


But look now at that part of America which was colonized 


If it should be able permanently to 


Avery moderate experience, if accompanied with very moderate fe- prudence that object, which, in early ages, nature bas accomplished by | sions. ’ : 
flection, might suffice, one would think, to show us that we canuot otber- | far more violent means, of which the most cruel is conquest,—the esta- and therefore the price mast depend upon the offers made ; 
A holy caution is indeed one of the most conspicuous | blishment of extensive and well-united States. 


‘That a great nation thus arising should have established a very differ- 


lies with the novelist. But Bryant is never bts sen which C 

often is, who too frequently mars by gross exaggeration, the effect of bis 
pictures of extersal nature, The appears to be “a man of milder 
mood” than the romaneer; and of finer taste. But there is nothing in 
the whole volume comparable in original power to many descriptions in 
the Prairie andthe Spy. Neither do we approve the unconsidered praise. 
implied in the somewhat pedantic expressions, “ condensed into a nar- 
rower compass, end sublimated into poetry.” None of these poems are 
long; but condensation is not by any means their distinguished merit, 
especially of the descriptive passages; we see much simplicity, but no 
sublimation; and tous the chief charm of Bryant’s genius consists ina 
tender pensiveness, @ moral melancholy, orga: ep er all his contem- 
plations, dreams, and reveries, even such as in the main are glad, and 
giving assurance of a pure spirit, benevolent to all living creatures, and 
habitually pious in the felt omnispresence of the Creator. 


—— 
REPORT OF THE EMIGRATION COMMISSIONERS. 
Morning Cronicle, March 30. 
The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the subject of Emigra- 


tence on their duties aud deserts, classing them in different orders of MO- | considered as the most illustrious example known to us of such an union; | tior: to the British Colonies in North America, have issued a notice, da- 
ral and intellectual werth, as we vainly believe, too, according to the | yes its Listory shews that that union, as it was more extended, was less ted from the Colonial Office, in which they gave some useful informa- 
But conscience, though stern and unre- | strong. s colon , ; 
lenting io self. udgment, is not so when seeking to see into the impulses from this country, offering a magnificent instance, to be distinguished nature of the assistance which will be afforded by Government to emi- 
of the souls of our brethren; and is then indeed the sister of charily. | from all others, of a defensive league terminating in the establishment grants, and proceed to remark upon various other subjects connected 
She tells us to be less wary in bestowing our praise than our blame, our of a glorious confederated State. ve al 
love thaw our hate, and that in the light of good will we shall ever most) maintain its union, (which we do not doubt,) it will shew that, in ad 


tion to persons desirous to emigrate. They commence by stating the 


with our North American possessions. Govermment, they state, will 


not grant any pecuniary aid to emigrants, nor will they, after their erri- 
vanced civilization, it is possible for man to effect by deliberate political yal, be provided with grants of land, gifts of tools, or a supply of provi- 


The land which is for sale will be open to public competition, 
generally 
speaking, it will hardly fetch less than from 4s. to 5s. per acre ; indeed in 
cood situations ithas letely realised 7s, 6d., 10., andeven 15s. Govern- 


wrong; and we must not grantto * well-meaning people,” as the weak ent form of government indeed, from that under whieh its “Pil-| ment, however, though declining to afford pecuniary assistance, have 
and narrow-minded are too often called, the privilege of trying, end test- | grim Fathers” and their ancestors had lived, was inevitable ; and much | been at some pains to afford facilities to emigrants upon their arrival, 
ing, and deciding all human conduct by reference solely to what may | modified, doubtless, must now be the original European character of ' e t ed at ‘ 
happen to be the habitual | pane pe and bigotrics of their own ander-| the race by the influence of the spirit of all its new institutions. But| ports, who will gratuitously give every requisite information to persons 


and with this view agents are to be maintained at the principal colonial 


its essence is the same; and the freedom enjoyed by the citizens of | upon their first landing, protect them against imposition, end point out 


that young Republic is to our eyes nearly identical with thatin which | 


we have so long gloried with permitted pride under an old monarchy. 


jury done, in the narrow circles of private life, haunted, as they are, by | Ours may be violently destroyed by sudden revolution ; theirs may by 


slower change be gradually subdued ; but true patriots in both great 
lands would be equally averse, we think, to dismiss from remen:brance 
the manner in which srose each majestic edifice of power, and fear that 


any other innovation than that of nature and time might prove, in the} 


event, irremediable ruin and total overthrow. 

The Americans wonder, we knew, at the infatuation of our rulers; 
nor, devoted as they are to their own form of government, can the 
more enlightened and generous among them help teeling sorrow to see 
the danger that threatens ours. ‘This conviction, which they have not 
hesitated to confess, proves their sympathy with our love and pride in 
our own constitution, and that there is a community of highest feeling in 
spite of the opposite nature of our politics, among the most enlightened 
lovers of their country, on the opposite shores ofdue Atlantic, on whose 
waters now meetin amity their saluting sails. May that amity be never 
broken nor disturbed; and by what other means may it be so strongly 


| and scarcely preserved and secured, as by the mutual interchange and 
| encouragement of all those pure and high thoughts—those ‘ fancies 


chaste and noble,’ which genius brings to light into one common litera- 
ture, eloquentin the same speech that, for so many centuries. has been 
made glorious by the loftiest conceptions of the greatest of the chil- 
dren of men? No treaties of peace so sacred as those ratified ina 


| common tongue; and the tongue we speak, already known more wide. | 


ly over the world than any other, (we do not include the Chinese,) is 
manifestly destined to communicate Christianity to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

The treasures of our literature have been widely spread, and are eve- 
ry year spreading more widely over America; and theirs is winning its 
way among us, and indeed allover Europe. It is delightfulto see how 


| the spirit of ours is every where interfused through theirs, without over- 


powering that originality of thought and sentiment which must belong to 
the mind of a young people, but which, among those who own a common 
origin, is felt rather by indescribable differences in the cast and colour 
of the imagery employed, than discerned in any peculiar forms or moulds 
in which the compositions are cast. 

In political, in moral, and in physical science, the Americans have 
done as much as could have been reasonably expected froma people 
earnestly engaged, with all their powers and passions, in constituting 
themselves into one of the great communities of civilized men. Of every 
other people the progress he been slow to any considerable height of 
power and extent of deminion; and imagination accompanying them all 


| the way from obscurity to splendour, a literature has always grown up 
along with their growing strength, and sometimes its excellence has | 


been consummate, before the character of their civil polity had been 
consolidated, or settled down into the steadfastness belonging to the ma- 
turity of its might. But soon as her limbs were free to move obedient 


to her own will alone, America was at once a great country; there are | 


no great and distant eras in her history, all connected together by tradi- 
tionary memories embalmed in the voice of song. Her poets had to 
succeed her statesmen, and her orators, and her warriors; and their 
reignis only about to begin. 


born to consecrate, in lyric or epic poetry, the events imagination loves. 


| Now, her poets must be inspired by Hope rather than by Memory, who | 
They must look for ward to the | 


was held of old to be Mother of Muses. 
future, not backward to the past; and the soul of genius from that mys- 
tic clime may be met by the airs of inspiration. , 
but genius always begins with its native seil, and diaws from it its pecu- 
liar character. Most of Sir Walter's immortal romances regard his own 
country —Wordsworth could have been born only in England. His Son- 
nets to Liberty are all over English, though they celebrate her virtues 
und triumphs in all lands; his Ecclesiastical Sonnets could only have 
been breathed by a spirit taade holy alse by the humble calm of the 
chapel not much larger than a Bowderstone, like that of Wastdale, and 
by the lofty awe of such a cathedral as that of Salisbury, or of York 
Minster itself, by twilight obscurely elimmering like some mysteri 
mountain ’ ! 


us 
Genius, in America, must keep to America, to achieve any 
great work. Cooper has done so, and taken his place among the most 
powerfal of the imaginative epirits of the : Washington Irving did 
so in early life, and was likewise eminently successful, because intensely 
national. His latter works are beautiful, but they are English: and the 
pictures they contain cannot stand beside those drawn of English scene 
ry, character, and manners by cur great nalive artists, without an uncer 
tain tainthess 


seemed to steal over them, that impairs their effect, by 


f 
giving them the air, if not of ex pies, of imitations. * Vet that not 
for Washington Irving, as he thinks and feels, so does he write 
more like us than we could have thought it possil lean American ¢s ! 
hile hit fine natural ceniue preserves ina er t me 


much ; 





ao, wi isure his ¢ i 
nalitv, even when | v m ten theme and tr isthem 


opted fashion, that bad been set by our 
prose-writers, A son and Goldsmith. 


. ' 
ater an own two most natural 





We shal! ere lone have other ¢ pportunities of spe aking about the 

is of the Americans; meanwhile, we turn our attention to the pe 

sot Byrant, who has fora good many vears becn one of their most 
admired poets. Many ofthem have app red at various times it period} 
ealt cations: and pow collected together tor the first tir by W ! 
ingt Irving, (it is delightful to see such service done by one n f 
enius the they make a most interesting volume. “ They ap- 
peartor e amiable editor. ‘‘to belong to the best scho 
En h poetry, and to be entitled to rank among the highest of their ¢ 
Phe British public has already expressed its delight at the raph ic 
scriptions of \merican scenery and wild woodland characters, cont 
ed in the works of our national novelist, Cooper. The same keen eve 
anes ti nature the at n ty ( rh 
local pec t ery, which giv r \ I t { 
j . r, will be nd ‘ e this vy 
‘ sedi ner compass, and su ‘ 

i e Ar ery " nd chara t 

irn and e we imu ) 

prese f t Mr Irvis s < i ins t 
Bryant is « } to ¢ per He 1 } t ! 

e t ‘ ersy sare iv v ! in ‘ ‘ 


[ The records of the nation are short but | 
Inight; and their destinies must be farther unrolled by time, ere bards be | 


Trne, that the history of | 
the human race lies open before them, as before the poets of other lands; | 


to them the most advantageous line of conduct to be pursued according 
to circumstances. In cases also where a private engagement cannot 
| immediately be obtained, these agents will procure employmert in 
‘some of the public works in progress in the colonies. In order to pro- 
| vide against freuds, and also to prevent an improper expenditure at the 
first moment of arrival it has been arranged that money may be made 
payable there, instead of giving it into the bands of emigrants in this 
country. Money may be paid into the tiands of Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smith, who will give letters*of credit, so as to enable the emigrant 
to receive the amount in the Canadas. ‘They will not, however, take a 
less sum than £29. on account of any one individual. The best months 
| for leaving England are stated to be Merch and April, as those who emi- 
grate later do not find employment su abundant, and have of course less 
| tine before the approach of winter. The Commissioners suggest, that 
| persons proceeding to Canada should also be provided with the means of 
| paying forthe journey w hich they may have to make after their arrival 
at Quebec. ‘The cost of conveyance will of course depend upon the 
| distance, but the average appears to be at the rate of 160 miles for about 
| 7s. Passages from London to Quebec or New Brunswick may be en- 
geced either inclusive or exclusive of provisions. In the former case, 
the price is about £6.; in the latter, £3. ; But, from Liverpool, 
Greenock, and the principal ports of Ireland, it is a good deal lower. 
| In fact, in March and April, the Commissioners say it may probably be 
| obtained from Dublin for 35s. or 39s., but the prices increase as the sea- 
| sonadvanees. The Colonies to which emigrants to North America can 
proceed with the most advantage are stated to be Lower Canada, Upper 
Canada, and New Brunswick. The following is a correct list of the 
prices of grain and wages in Lower Canada ;—Wheat, per bushel, 4s. 
6d; Rye, about 3s.; Maize, 2s.6d.; and Oats, 1s. 3d. Wages of la- 
bourers, 2s. Gd. per day; shipbuilders, carpenters, Joiners, coopers, 
masons, and tailors, 5s. per day. From a calculation made with 
respect to Upper Canada, it appears that the yearly wages of labourers 
there, hired by the year, are from 27 to £30.; monthly wages, from £1 
10s. to £3 10s.; daily wages, from 2s, to 3s. 9d. In all the above rates 
of wages, board and lodging are found by the employer; without board, 
daily wages vary from 3s. 6d. out of harvest, to 5s. in harvest time. The 
wages given to mechanics may be stated to be from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per day. 
In New Brunswick, the expense of living and the rate of wages are 
somewhat the same as in Lower Canada; but it may be remarked, that 
when labourers have become better acquainted with the werk of a parti- 
cular colony, they may be able to get increased wages. ‘The mechenics 
most in demand are those connected with house-building. Shoemakers, 
tailors, and ship-builders, also find plenty of employment. The follow- 
ing are the prices of a few articles of necessity in New Brunswick:— 
Bread, the 4lb. loaf, 10d.; Beef, per stone, 3s. 6d.; Mutton, 2s. 6d.; 
Pork, 2s. O4d.; Veal, 2s. 4d.; Salt Pork, £4. 15s. per barrel. Coals are 
about 30s. per chaldron. House-rent at St. John’s is from 5 to £6 for 
families occupying one room, and for families occupying two rooms, 
from 6 to £10. 








SUNIMAY, 


Extraordinary Circumstance.— Our readers are swere that the body of 
| John Thomas, who murdered Ellen Bancroft, at Eveiton, after having 
been hanged, was sent to Liverpool for dissection. It is, infect, now 
undergoing anatomical examination at our Royal Institution. A cast 
| was made from the head of this man by Mr. Clements of Bold-street, 
| in whose possession it is at present; and it is an absolute fect tlat since 
the cast was completed the hair of the head and the beard have visibly 
and palpably grown, having, no doubt, taken root in the plaster of Paris. 

Including those who have been advanced in the Peerages, as in the in- 
stance of Earl Grosvenor raised to be Marquess of Westminster, there 
have been thirty creations of Peers during the present reign. 


Bright scarlet hats, of the ordinurry form, are coming into fashion at 
Paris. 

Wood, Keeley, and Fanny Kemble have become equestrians; the 

| lady isthe best horse-womean this season in the Parks. 
Strand Theatre.— Mademoiselle Celeste, as the Dumb Brigand (in the 
piece so named), being called for at the close of the curtain, spe Ke as fol- 
lows.—Lartis and Shentymins, wizzure permeesiones dissa pessa sal be 
rippit.” ; 
There are at present loading at Liverpool, 61 vessels for British North 
America, the tonnage of which amounts to 16,250 tons, and all British 
vessels. 
Some civilities have passed between King William and King Leopold. 
The latter has returned some pictures belonging to the former, which 
had been left in Brussels. ‘This called forth a polite message, through 
the French legation, from the King of the Ne therlands, to the effect, that 
e did not feel any sentiment of hatred or ill will towards Leopold, and 
that, if in the course of the diplomatic negotiations, the official papers of 
the Dutch ministry had sometimes spoken of the King of the Be Igians 
as an enemy, this could not be considered in any manner as expressing 
the sentiments of William of Nassau towards Leopold of Saxe Coburg. 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s new historical drama of Alfred the Great was 
-rformed for the first time at the Dublin Theatre on Tuesday evening, 
in which Mr. Mecrendy sustained his original character of Alfred with 
his usual force and ability — March 30. 

It is now publicly announced that Covent-Garden Theatre is to be let. 
Laporte will be opposed, it is believed, by at least six other candidates, 
amongst whom Mr. Stephen Price is spoken oi with confidence. 


leave to bring in a Bill to abolish 


g, sheep-stealing, and 
, ho person 


Mr. Ewart moved on the 17th for 
Capital Punishment in the cases of horse-stealir 

_ also in cases of stealing in a dwelling-house 
tear therein 
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lait’s Edinburgh Magazine.—We have just received the first number 


‘ New Edinburgh Magazine,” with a frightful caricature of Lord 
Brousham onthe cover. We have not yet been able (o get beyond that, 
k into the pages and rey yt progress in due scason 

— London paper 
Apprehension ¢ fa Gang of ¢ ns} tors.—Last night, in consequence 
of information, whicl i n forwarded to Super ntendant Hunter of 
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fifteen policemen in private clothes, and went to a building in Glass- 


| costly nature of the materials of which jt was composed. 
house-court, Goodman’s-yard, which bad formerly been used as @ car-| were mother-of- 


The keys 
arl, the interior lining tortoiseshell, whilst an exquisive 


penter’s shop; and havin carefully effected an entrace, they proceeded | painting adorned the upper lid; the legs and outward case, of becutifel 


up a step | to the 
havi i 

orth They made no resistance ; and, indeed, they had no oppotunity 
of doiag so, so cautiously and suddenly were they surrounded by the po- 
lice. ey were disarmed, and taken im backney-coaches to Scotland- 


} 


yard, where they were lodged during the night. This merning they | 


were taken before a magistrate merely pro forma, in order to get them 
remanded, until evidence against them can be collected and prepared. 
In the loft we found several weapuns of various descriptions, but no fire- 
arms; there were also some papers, which were secured. ‘The prisoners, 


with several others, have been in the habit of meeting in the above | 


i 
} 
' 
{ 
| 


place for some time past, aud are connected with a large body of men, | 


who have united for the pu of training themselves to the use of 
arms. On the walls of the building were painted tho different cuts and 
positions uf the broad-sword exercise.— London paper. 


A person in Oswestry impertinently accosted one of the late Bishops | 


of Asaph, in the church-yard there, as bis Lordship was taking a walk 
after the confirmation, as follows :— My Lord! does the devil wear a 
wig like you, or is ve bare-headed?” “ Wait a while, my man,” said 
the prelate, “and you'll see!” 


in his due! with General Moore. The bullet, however, sey the accounts, 
remains a fixture. This fixture, we presume, was taken without the 


good-will 


A Ficture.—Mr. Stapylton is recovering from the wound he received 
| 
| 


¥¥ Interesting to Married Ladies.—The wives of three tradesmen in the | 


; esiding withi ew doors of each other, | ir ; : 
town of Newton Abbot, all residing within a few doc f eac | that House, considering the great inconvenience that must have resulted 


S| . . . 
Lag : from hav y orty popu! 13 
with the seventh son, andit is rather remarkable neither of them ever | ing thirty or forty popular elections depending at once to re 


have each of them, within the same fortnight, presented their hushand 


tabove, where they discovered six individuals, walnut-tree wood, were elaborately inlaid and carved. After a spirited 
appearance of merchants, exercising themselves with broad- | competition it was knocked dewn to the Earl of Har borough. 


The Savor King.—On being made acquainted with the melancholy 
fate of Captain Arthur Bingham, of the Royal navy (the gallant hero of 
the Little Belt), who was accidently drowned last year in the execution 
of his professed duties, his Majesty despatched a munificent donation to 
tbe widow, in token of esteem for that distinguished officer. 

Possessions of the Jesuits.—It bas been calculated that the Jesuits, be- 
fore the suppression of their order, possessed in various paris of the 
world, a revenue of £273,000.000. The society comprised 22,529 in- 


dividuals. They had 249 different residences, 61 noviciates, 24 professed | each side with a row o 
houses, and at Rome a general, who directed (as he still directs) all | 


these establishments. 
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the Scala Theatre, at Milan. A similer fat fea ol LS 

— Theatre _o a ween nally produced we s'movicel afer pinee 
e ariéics, 

at the French Opera emake thea freely translated into a i] 


waking the 1 
prroweties and entrechats, has been done into caunte otek of 


an Opera, represented, lust season, at the King's Theatre, with Pasta for 


the heroine. PAR 
ARISIAN PASHIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a... is a y eye requisite in fashionable dress. It is 
nezons, » Mant ies; ] 
ween aera ae, & las, tunics; it is, in short, the distinctive 


A dress adinired at a recent Court Ball, consitted of a robe of 

d with silver. The girdle was ornamented om 

small diamonds, end fastened in front by a dia. 

Head-drees, diamonds set in the form of a wreath of 
white feathers on one side of the head. 


mond buckle, 
flowers, with a plume of 


the various fancy d . 
The Protestant Pope.—The French Figaro concludesasmart article | p Among us ancy dresses worn at the late Carnival Balls, the 


about the protest of the Pope, with this exclamation, 
have thought of his holiness turning Protestant !” 
Inversion of Order.—In the case of Miss Fanny Kemble’s new tragedy 
of Francis the First the usual order of things is reversed, for it is review- 
ed first, then published, and last of all acted. 
rence to the advertising part of the Quarterly Reriew, it will be seen that | 
itis advertised with extracts from a critique which bad not appeared. 
Reasons for Delay.—The majurity of the new peers must be taken 
from the House of Commons, and from the most respectable and influen- | 
tial members. It would have been very bad policy in ministers to de- 
prive themselves of their weight and abilities before the bill had passed | 


‘ . Nace the members promoted to the peerage, during the debates on the | 
had a daughter. Same place, two brothers, named Goodenough, one | Bill in the House I ’ 6 


of them a saddler, the other a currier, got married about (he same time, 
about two years since; each of their wives, withia the first year, and 
within the same hour, presented tieir husbands with a boy, and again in | 


the second year, each within the same hour, have presented their hus- | the Vale of Evesham, Worcestershire. 


bands with a fine girl.—London paper. 

The German Prince relates the following curious and amusing anec- | 
dotes—one of the present Duke of Leeds, and the other of the old Ear! | 
of Warwick :— 

I forgot totell you a droll story that was related yesterday; the 
strongest instance of ‘ distraction’ (except that of the self-decapitating 
Irishman), you ever heard. Lord Seaford said. that his uncle, the old | 
Earl of Warwick, who was famous for fits of absence, travelled up to | 
London one evening, from Warwick Castle, on important business, | 
which he settled to his satisfaction the following day, and returned again 
in the night. He had hardly reached home, when he fainted. All the 
family were alarmed, and asked his valet if his Lord had been il) in Lon- | 
don. ‘ No,” replied the mar, “ he has been very well; but I really be- | 
lieve that he kas forgotten to eat ever since he was away.”’ This was 
actually the case, and a plate of soup soon restored his Lordship to his 
accustomed health. 

This nobleman was very affable with his tenants and people ; one of | 
them came up to him one day when he was riding, and told him he had | 
agreat favour to beg of him. The Duke asked him what it was. The 
man replied, after some hesitation, that he had a little boy who plagued 


his son look at him. 


boy stood amazed, looking at the middle-aged gentleman of not very | 
commanding exterior before him, of whose greatness and power he had 


ib 


| ‘he is afraid of being caught and made a peer.""—The Cab. 


of Commons, | 

Death of Clementi.--This eminent composer and pianoforte player | 
reathed his last on Saturday morning, aged eighty-one, at his cottage in 
Clementi was born at Rome. | 


| He came to England in 1767, and published, in 1773, his celebrated | 


Opus IT, which gave birth loa new era in sonata writing. It were an end- 
less task to enumerate Clementi’s compositions; but his Gradus ad Par 
nassum, in two volumes, is second to no work of the kind that was ever | 
written. Clementi was master of several languages, a very ecientific | 
man, and well versed in literature generally. He was a most amiable | 
social companion, liberal and kind to his brother professors, and looked | 
up to as the father and founder of the present school of pianoforte play- 
ing. Itis in contemplation by the members of the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty to mark their respect for the talent of Clementi as a profound musi- | 
cian, and bis worth as a man, by having a public funeral, either at St. 

Paul's or Westminster Abbey. 


Two Tory members, standing at the window of a club, the other day, | 
observed @ man running past in breathless haste. ‘ Whet can that fel- 
low be in such a burry about?” asked one, “Oh,” replied the other, 


The great Theatres have produced aothing new during the week, nor 
any thing not new that is worthy of particular remark; for an admirable 
performance of Richard ILL. by Macready, will scarcely be deemed to | 


| rank among noticeable matters, in these days of Fiend Fathers, Demon | 
him day and night to let him see the Dake, and that as his Grace was | Dukes, and the un-like. 


now close to his cottage, he would perhaps do him the great favour to let | these matters, we must bestow apassing word of admiration 
- - le : 

The Duke readily consented, and rode laughing to | formance alluded te above, or at least on the concluding po 

the cottage, where the delighted father ran in and fetched his child. The | the death scene—than which, we will venture to say, there was never 


Nevertheless, being old fashioned people in 
gr the per- 


ion of it— 


witnessed, on the English or any other stage, amore noble—a more mag- 


nificert performance. Such prodigious energy, both of ming and body, | 


heard so much ; gazed at him a long time; then touched him; and sud- | joined to such consummate judginent, we do not remember to have seen 


denly asked, ‘Can you swim?” “No, my good boy,” said the Duke. | in any ether piece of acting—not even in the corresponding one of Kean 
“Can you fly?” “No, [ can’t fly, neither.” “Then I like father’s drake | in the same part. 


better, for he can do both.” 


A naval promotion, on asmall scale, we learo, will certainly take 
oa on the 28th of May, being the day his Majesty’s birth day is 

ept. 

Don Pedro seems to carry on war ina very cautious and mercantile- | 
like manner—for he insured the shipping engaged in the Portuguese ex- | 
pedition at Lloyd's for £80,000) against capture and the chances of war, | 
as well as against sea-risks. 


’| high tragedy. 


Admittting, or rather insisting, as we are prepared to | 


| do, that the original idea of this nob'e scene, and the first example of its | 


execution, are wholly the work of Kean, we must yet admit that Ma. | 
cready’s execution of it surpasses, upon the whole, that of the great ac- | 
tor just named; inasinuch as it includes agreater degree of that bodily | 
energy which is indespensable to put the mental energy intoa visible 
and intelligible external type; and alse a greater degree of maiesty, to 
preserve it from that mere physical effect which is inconsistent with 
Macready’s look, action, and bearing when, after he bas 


received his death wound, he retires to the wing, and once more ad-| visiting that bustling seaport. 


The announcement of ten guineas from Paganini, at the anniversary vances tohis adversary, drunk, as it were, with his own blood, and stag- 


of the Royal Society of Musicians last week, was received with groans 

and hisses! After pocketing the enormous sum of £20,000, during his 
nine months in England, it was considered a paltry acknowledgement | 
of the generosity of the English. 

Value of Time.—It was observed by a rigid time-keeper, that in Paga- | 
nini’s concert last week at Winchester, his own performance, for which | 
he received £200, only occupied 28 minutes. 

Price of Hounds.—The price of hounds is not, perhaps, generally | 
known. Thiriy years ago Sir Richard Puleston sold his to the Duke of 
Bedford for 700 guineas, and, fifteen years since, Mr. Cubit’s were 
sold to Lord Middleton for 1,200 guineas. A well 








known good 


pack will, in these times, bad as they are, command a thousand | Monthly Magazine. 


guineas. 


gering beneath the weight of his impending death, was nothing less than 
awful. I[tis propertoadd, that, theugh the idea of Macready’s execn 
tion of this scene is,as we imagine, taken from that of Kean, yet it is 
any thing but an imitation of that performance: it is, in faet, as original 
as Kean’s,in pointof mere execution; whichis all that it could be, the 
idea being once adopted. 


Buckle, the Jockey.—The following panegyric reminds us of Hazlitt’ | 


similar tribute to Cavanagh, the Fives Player. If not so profound, it is 


as lively and witty, and characteristic. There is nothing wanting to make | 


the picture complete, but that uniform “ nut-drowa” hue whieh, so far as 
we remember, was peculiar to Buckle. The sketch is from The New 


“ Buckle is dead! Tlow strangely local is fame; this is an announce- 


Sir Michael Bruce, Bart. has been elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen | ment which our readers perceive without emotion, and yet at Tattersall’s 


University. 
The late Gilbert Innes, Esq. of Stow, Scotland, has left the whole of 
his immense fortune, amounting to £900,000, to his sister. Mr. Innesis | 
said to have left behind him fifty-seven natural children! 

Glasgow Mail.—It is now settled that atwo-horse light mail coach | 
carrying four inside passengers only, is to run from Carlisle to Glasgow, 
atthe rate of 11 milesanbour. The horses are to be changed every six 
miles; and the coach is to reach Glasgow at half-pestone. The present 
meil coach is to be continued. 

Singular Mistake.—A short time ago, the sexton of Heywood Chapel 
received the body of a still-born infant for interment, bat owing tu the 
urgency of some other business, ke put the coffin into the vestry until be 
had leisure to interit. It so happened that the schoo!master of the vil 
lage, who is a noted violin player, had also put bis fiddle and case int: 
the vestry. About dusk the same evening, the sexton went for the pur- 
pose of taking the infant to bury it, but be actually buried the fiddle and | 
case instead of the child; andthe mistake was not discovered until the 
schoolmaster wanted his fiddle a few days afterwards. 

Another Helen Macgregor. —On Thursday week the two noted factions, 

the Cumins and Derigs,” assembled in great numbers at Whiteseld, 
near Templemore, but, by the time of arrival there of Colonel Mein and 
a strong party ofthe 7th Regiment, the intended conflict was prevented. 
On Saturday week, however, both parties again met in the same place, 
having increased in number from four hundred to five hundred, and, 
afterexchanging several shots and shillelagns, the Cumins became vie 
tors of the field, and for the first time. Several of the Derics were 
wounded, and one died in consequence. The leader of the Caminsisa 
Mrs. Ryan, bat better known bythe namé of Mattakie. She is constant- 
ly armed with a brace of pistols, hung from her girdle, and other wea- 
ons of defence Her strong, masculine figure and features, }oud com 
manding voice, wild watchful look, and dishevelled red hair bespoke 
her well calculated for the command she had assumed, ani, althongh not 
clad in mountain vestment, very much reminds us of the famous heroine 
rt Abe rfoyle. Itis said, that her ploughshare has been converted into 
arms, In consequence of her having been re peat tof her 





edly forced « 


small landed possession bythe Derigs, but as often replaced byt 
Cumins Vednesday, h »wever, her house was completely burnt to 
ground bythe former. She has four grown up sons, on whom she 
denounced the severest vengeance, if ever they flinch from the cause of 
the Cun — Limerick Chronicle. 5 

The Tico Premiers —How differently would the Duke of We ton 
have ted, had he been a reforming ministé * backed bv are mz 
Ki gf i people, and with only a boroughmonger onnosition to resis 

hiow li htly would the new convert to Catholic emancipatior 

Ww t ithat Oi witht istory of | own tite sunting bim every 

ir—how rhtly would he | taken the squeamish ar wualmy ter 
rors Ls rd Grey — Times P 

Ancient Spinnet.— Ata sale of numerous recherche articles a few dave 
azo, at Gradby JIall, Leicestershire, a spinnet of the time of Louis XIV 


particular attention, from the elecance 





| handicaps lost their charms. 


|} machine was the arms of his salle bearers; 


the sentence sounded heavily, and gave a quiver to hearts that only respond 
to the reverberation of hoofs and the chinking of guineas. Yes! the 
news seemed to affect the odds of life for au instant; sweepstakes and 
No one backed the favourite! for be who 


| had backed so many had done his race and not won, but probably lost 


ull, assuredly bis life. His last race was a dead heat. 


Llis last weighing 
they had but a small burden: 
a three-years’ old would have made light of it. Buckle is no longer on 


the turf, but under it; instead of his black waistcoat and white sleeves, 


| or his red vest slashed with yellow, the colours of his glory, be has as- 


sumed the church-yard livery— 

‘ Grass green, turned up with brown.” 
Those hands which we lave often seen 
one, now in the othe: 
sight to see as they scintillated to and fro ashe mi 
or going it hard, are now stretched in stiffened repose by his sides, as 
quiet as those of the efligy of a crusader cut in stone in a country church- 


y ard. 


It is exper ted that the Farl of Mule 


e and suite will quit this country 
for Jamaica early in May. 


Ihe present condition of that country cer- 
iainly affords no very tempting prospects to a Governor.—The Phipps 
family have connections resident in the West India islands. 

The French King Leuis Philippe is makin 


extensive changes in his 
household, and is placin 


it on 9 footing worthy of the person who fills so 
distinguished a thr ‘ Some of the first posts have been offered to lite 
sziven orders for furniture, 
decorations, &c. which will furnish employment for a large namber of 
workmen at Lyons and in Paris 


Club.—-A Morning Peper has published a pretended 
list of the Members of the Conservative Club, by which they are made 
to amount to less than two hundredin number. The fact is, thet the list 
published by our contemporary contained only the names of the persons 
who, in the first i to the formation of a Club, and whose 
names were s¢ others, who have sing 
elected In ay 


rary gentlemen of biel reputation: and he | 


The Conservatit 


nstance, agres 
t round to » been ballotted for, and 


ddition to the list in question, there were more than sixty 





Peers who had given in thcir names, but the committee would not insert 
em, thinki that so large a pro tion of Peers would give it too Aris- 
locratic an appearance, whilst the number of Commoners was so small 


Now. however. all the names are entered, ar d they prese nt a formidable 
appearance for wealth and station in society We understand that, for 


the present, the number wil é mited to six hundred, instead of seven 


undred, as was at first inter 1; and that Lord Kensington's house not 
ently lar for their accommodation, a negotiation has been 

oF for a house in St. James's Street. which, if successful, will enable 

Committee to increase the number of Members to one thousand 

The subject of the forthcoming Oper La Vestal hes been treated 
by divers musical cor rs. The pi was originally produced at 
Paris. byw Jotiv. the celebrated euthor of “ Sytle nd Fesays on the 
1! and Mans e | siai the Mer f La Vee 


afterw yt i s a ballet. with un jualled splenc ir at 


“Who would The following is a description of the dresses worn b 
) Parisian belles at @ masked bell on the lundi.gras. 


Added to which, on refe- | 


led a profusion of small diamonds, 


| 


‘‘making play,” whip now in | 
nicely handiing and working the bil; a dazzling | 
ht be coming in easy, | 


olish costume was, beyond all question, the most novel aod elegant. 


y two distingaished 


trimmed witt j The one consisted of 
- - Ho swens-down, and 
robe of white satin, richly (rimmed with silver. 5 + omen 


Head-dress, . 
of blue velvet, with a plame of marabouts; the schapska, wasted Wye 
silver vord, on one side, and terminated by (wo tassels, in whi 


a par-dessus of blue satin, 


ch spark- 
This coiffure was, moreover, ale 
mented by a superb diamond aigrette. Boots of white satin, edged with 
swansdown, and ornamented in front with silvercord and tassels. Dia- 
inoud ear-rings and a neck lace, consisting of several rows of diamonds, 
completed this beautiful dress 

The other Polish costume was composed of a par-dessus of cherry co- 
oured velvet, trimmed with sable. The under robe was of white satin, 
embroidered with gold. schapska of cherry coloured velvet trimmed 
with sable, and eneirculed by a gold cord, tastered by a splended gold 
agraffe. Boots of white satin, embroidered with gold, and edged with 
sable. Necklace, athick gold chain. 

Ata masked ball given by M.C , the company represented the dif- 
ferent personages of the Court of Louis X1.; the dresses being exnetly 
modelled after those worn in the historical play lately represented at 
the Theotre Francais. ‘ : 

At another of these balls the dresses of a Scottish Chieftain and some 
of his clan were very accurately represented.— March 15. 

Mr. Richard Larnder, the Traveller, who has succeeded in (racing the 
termination of the River Niger, has been to Liverpool this week, to make 





| arrangements with the Liverpool Merchants, trading to the Coast of Afr» 


ca, preparatory to his projected journey to Timbactov, 

The following is the proposal made by Earl Grey to M. Casimir Perier 
and Prince Metternich respecting the Ancona affair: —to insist upon ame- 
liorations by the Pope of the condition of bis subjects, and the establish- 
ment of some military force which should not commit such atrocities as 
have been practised by the Papal Guards—that having seen this accom- 
plished, both the Austrians and the French should withdraw, Such, 


| we are assured from aon excellent source, are the facts. 


A letter received yesterday from Constantinople, through the medium 


| of a commercial house at Vienna, states that the British Ambassador, 


Mr. 8. Caaning, left the Ottoman capital after a sojourn of three days, 
during which brief period, his Excellency had ene interview with the 
Reis Effendi. Mr. Canning embarked in an English frigate bound for 
Odessa, from which place the Ambassador is to proceed to St. Peters 
burgh. This vent vidi visit, and unexpected departure of the British Dip- 
lomatist, is considered as “ passing strange” by the public. In the mean 


ltime, the Kussian Ambassador is all paramount in the Divan; chosen 


with that tact which renders the diplomacy of the cabinet of Bt. Peters- 
burgh a thousand times more efficacious and powerful than her much 
magnified military puissance, the representative of the Crar has obtained 
au influence over the Turkish Minister, especially the Reis Effendi, 
never before acquired by any infidel. Their sublimities consalt bim in 
all political matters, and, generally, follow hisadvice. Neither England 
nor France has an Ambassador at Constantinople at this critieal me- 
ment; the Muscovite, therefore, has it all his own way, and he ma 
truly exclaim, vici! This statement relative to the Russian Ambassador's 
influence, may be fully relied on. 

The Duchess of Berri is now at Leghorn, under the assumed name of 
the Comtesse de Sagana. Her Royal Highness had sterling motives for 
She came to touch £4,000, due ona 
draught arising out of the sale of Rosny, and, alee, to negotiate a bill of 
exchange for 6,000 guineas, drawn on the (conduional) purchaser of that 
lusurious domain; and payable at London. The Princess keeps several 
small vessels constantly on the alert, to expediate arms and money ; and, 
as she pays liberally, the ‘mariners’ of the Mediterranean are eager to 
fulfil her commissions, however perilous 

The Duke of Wellington's Letter.— From the Age. 

The Duke of Wellington has written a letter, embodying his Grace's 
objections to the Reform Bill, and his opinion as to what would be its 
consequences. 

This letter has made some noise; but the newspapers are mistaken as 
to one part of its history. It came to the King through Lady Sophia 
Sydney. It was read to his Majesty by the Marquess of Londonderry. 

His Majesty asked the Marquess at Brighton what were his real 
opinions on the Reform Bill. The Marquess said that he could not ex- 
plain them to the King; they were expressed in a letter writtem by the 
first subject in Europe. ‘The King then inquired what was mea.ot; and 
the affair ended in Lord L.'s reading the letter to his Majesty. 

The various misehiefs of the Bill are pointed out in a clear and dj tinet 
style in this letter of the Duke, and they lost nothing of their force in 
the reading of the Marquess. When he came to the passage which sa ¥5, 
“It is my deliberate opinion that, if this Bill passes, the crown will mn 
remain on the head of the King for six months” — 

“What is that,’ said his Majesty; “ read it again.” 

“It is my deliberate opinion,” read the Marquess, “ that if this Bill 
passes, the crown will not remain “on the head of the King for six 
months.” 

“What,” said the King, “is that the opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington 1” 

“Yee, Sir,” replied the Marquess. 

“ Give me that letter,” said the King. “ I'll return it to you.” 

The letter of course was given, and next day a copy was returned by 
the proper official person. We have our own reasons for not mentioning 
his name—bul the original was retained 

We lope his Majesty will seriously weigh the advice of the greatest 


man in Europe. 
THE ARMY. 

War Office, March 27.—Memorandum—The bh. p. of the undermen- 
tioned officers bas been cancelled from the 27th inst., inclusive, they 
having received commuted allowances for their commissions :— 

Cornet J. Carruthers, h. p. 12th Light Drags; Lt. J. Symes, b. p. Ist 
Ft.; Poymaster J. Glas, b. p. Gist Pt.; Ens PP. W. W. Martin, b. p. Gist 
Ft.; Lt. 3.11. St. John, b. p. 19th Light Drags ; Lt. T. Monypenny, 
h, p. 30th Ft; Ens Hi. Bergmann, h. p. 2d Line Battalion King’s Ger- 
man Legion; Paymaster W. Armstrong, b. p. 6th Drags.: Paymaster 
H. Alison, h. p 90th Pt.; Aset.-Sarg. B. Nixon, h. p. 20th Ft.; Asst. 
J. Price, b. p. 100th FL.; Asst.-Surg. C. Newby, h. p. 3d Ft 
Guards: Lt. R. Mackenzie, b. p. 45th Ft.; Quartermaster C. Lamont, 
h. np. Aberdeen Fercible Infantry. 

War Office, March 20.—13th Regiment of Light Drags: Cornet J 
C. Campbell to be LA. by pur., v Watker, whose promotion had not 
taken place —J%h Regt. of Foot: W. G. Beott, Gent. to be Ens. by 
nur. ¥. Wilkins, app. to the Rifle Brigade —Sith Do: Lt. J. Vereker 
from h np. unatt. to be Lt., v. Norton, app. to the 99th Ft.—@ith Do: Lt. 
C. F. Kerr, from the 99th Ft. to be Lt, v. G. M. Yorke, who rets. upon 
h.p.. anatt 4th Do: Capt T.F. Wart, from hb. p. anatt., to be Capt., 
vy. W. Penny who erehs. rec. the diff.—OOth Do: Lt Ww. &. Norton, 
from the a5th Ft. to be Lt., v. Kerr, app. to the R5th Vt..—Rifle Brigade 
—1t.J.R Groves,to be Capt by pur., v. Pitz Maurice, prom. ; Becond 
Lt. J. H. Eeton to be Pirst Lt. by pur., v. Groves ; Ens. G. 1}. Wilkins, 
from the 39th Ft. to be 2d LA. by par, v. Esten 


Surg 


Unattached—Capt. J. Pitz-Maurice, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Maj 
finf., by purchase 
Hospital Staf—Staf-Surreon R. Scott, M. D., from the h. p., tobe 


~ to the Ferces Wm. P O'R: lly who exchs 


Chea —Rev. R. G mh. p., to be ¢ haplain to the For 


deceased 


Curtois, f: 
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SHe Albion. 


May 5, 








randa--The h. p. Deputy Asst. Commissary Gen. T. G. Kidout 
sy cancelled (rom the pub ult. inclusive, be baving received 
commuted allowance for bis commission. 
Maj. D. Campbell, bh. p. Unatt. has been allowed to retire from the 
service, by the sale of an Unatt. commission. 


‘Empertal Parliament. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
House of Commons, March Md 

Lord ALTHORP moved the order of the day for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the Sugar Duties Act. 

The crder ofthe dey being read, 

Lord ALTHORP said, be should take that opportunity to make a fe 
observations respecting the intentions of Government towards the Colo- 
nies. He was pressed by gentlemen connected with the West Indies, to 
state the specific measure of relief he meant to propose for the West i 
dies. The more he considered the matter the more he was convineed 
that it would not be consistent with his duty to state specifically what he 
meant to propose. As he had before stated, the measure of relief must 
be made to depend on conformity on the part of the colonists with the 
orders in Council; but that relief should Le afforded be gave a pledye 
in proposing the duties for sis months only. Lt was wellknown that one 
West lodia Isiand had greatly suffered by a hurricane, and another by an 
insurrection of the siaves; and he thought it was the duty of a paternal 
Government to afford assistance, by loan, to those who suffered joss, tut 
who had still security to give. This would be in addition to the sum 
already voted for the relief of the poorer classes of sufferers, and would 








have the effect of proving to the colonists that we sympnthised with | 


their sufferings, aud were willing to aTord relief where it was possible 

Mr. BURGE thought it necessary that the Noble Lord should disclose 
his plan of relief, to afford the Colouists the means of judging whether 
they could accept the relief on the termson which it was to be granted. 


The discussions in that House on the state of the slave population inthe | 


West Indies, had produced that state of excitement, whieh led to the 
destructive events that bad taken place in the West Indies. The first 
act of the Government was to send their orders in Council to the West 
Indies, with a circular commanding their observance, under pain of se- 
verest punishment. The conduct of Government bad rendered West 
India property so insecure, that no man would advance money for the 


restoration of the buildings that had been destroyed. The Colonies | 


would continue united to the mother country by the ties of natural af- 
fection aud mutual interest; but had Ministers looked at the language 


used towards them by other powers? Had they seen an article inthe | 


‘orth American Review, on the treatment of the Colonies by this country ? 


The commercial and manufacturing interests should well consider the | 


conduct Government was pursuing towards the colonies. ‘They had 
hitherto been a source of wealth and prosperity to the trading interests 
of this country; but that source of prosperity would pass away, and the 
colonies would pass away from this country ifa different policy was not 
observed towards them. He hoped nothing that he saidon the general 

plicy pursued towards the colonies would be understood to detrnet from 
[is deep sense of gratitude for the relief afforded to their present imme- 
diate distress. 

Lord HOWICK «nid he had heard the Hon. Gentleman's speech with 
great pain, and deeply regretted that he had entirely misconceived the 
whole scope of the policy of Government, but he felt confident that 
when it was brought fairly before the House it would receive their ap- 

robation. Every member of the House must know that in 1823, that | 
tn pledged itself to the ultimate extinction and immediate mitiza- 
tion of slavery. It was certain that as far as the regulations of the Go- 
vernment went, they were beneficial to the slave, and not injurious to 
the slave-owner. The Hon. Gentleman would not pretend to say that 
in any one colony that had an independent legisiature, the Orders in 
Council, supported as they were by resolution of both Houses of Par- 
liament, had eee carried into effect. When the present Government 
came into office they found that eight years had elapsed, during which 
three Secretaries of State had urged compliance with the resolutions of 
Parliament without effect. The time was come when the language of 





remonstrance could no longer be looked to with any hope, and even if 
Government could be willing to remain inactive, the people of this 
country would not allow it. (Lflear.] The Noble Lord here read ex 

tracts [Pom the dispatches of the different colonial secretaries, to show 
how strongly and how ineffectuallya compliance with the resolutions of 
Parliament was urged by Government. Tue Noble Lord also read a 
resolution of a Committee of the House of Assembly in Jamaica, de- 
claring those their enemies who took measures for the extinction of sla- 
very in the West Indies. His Lordship read extracts from dispatches 
and communications that had passed between the colonies and the Go 

vernment, Lo show the strong expostalations which had been made use- 
lessly to the colonial authorities, and the grave warnings which, as they 
had treated with neglect, bad compelled Government to act for them ; 
and he asked the House if, after the futile attempts by negotiation, it 
would not have been derogatory to the House to confine itself to mere 
advice? But there was another reason equally cogent, which was a re- 
gard to the interests of the proprietors of Jamaica, made it absolutely 
necessary to put ao end to the controversy by the Government taking 
the question into their own hands and legislating forthem. It appeared 
that they had been possessed with that stubborn and impolitic spirit 
which was never to think of consequences until compelled by subse 
quent difficulty, and till then they would indulge in that ill judged and 
protracted delay, Government had accordingly finished their woik by 
drawing up the order in Coancit which had been so frequently the ob- 
ject of attack. The Noble Lord read extracts from speeches of Mr. 
Canning, in which he had cautioned the Colonial Legislature against 
contumacy, and telling them that the consequences would be an appli 
cation to Parliament for measures more peremptory; and said, after all 
these strong speeches, and still stronger remonstrances, Mr. Canning at 
length sent up to Parliament the resolutions for interference that had 
been passed three years previously, as the Colonial Legislature had re 
fused to remedy the cause of complaint, on their own account. He 
had held out athreat to the disobedient, and had held out a promise to 
the obedient; to the latter he had promised to render what assistance 
the Government could. ‘This was exactly the same mode of procedure 
that had been adopted by the present Administration, who were certain 
ly on that account fully exonerated from the charge that they had acted 
in such a way as no government had ever acted before. He contended 
that it was absolutely necessary to have the measures clearly defined 
Slavery wasa difficult subject to legisiate upon, and it became absolute 
that the given law should have its required objects laid down so as to 
determine what was and what was not compliance, for partial compliance 
might render all that was pretended nugatory.—Por these reasous he 


thought that Government was exculpated from all the charges that had | 


been brought against them, Ile detailed at great length the correspond. 
ence that had taken place between Lord Belmore when the Legislature 
of Jamaica had been told of the danger of their policy in issuing the re- 
solutions they had done in their paroc hial meetings, and argued, that to 
these resolutions were to be attributed the melancholy calamity that had 
since occurred in Jamaica, and not to the acts of the Government at 
home. Ile hoped that the catastrophe in one place, and the escape in 
two or three other places, would not be lost on the Jamaica proprietors, 


and that they would be convinced Government was correct in its policy, | 


Vthat dies ‘ . 
and thot discussions of the question were full of danger—that they were 


standing as it were ona precipice, and had to consider how a restoration 
wasto be effected with the least possible degree of human suffering. 
{ Hear, hear.] The danger of these discussions was much more increased 
now than it had been formerly—the negroes were ignorant, and discus- 
sion was all on one side in the colonies. It was different now anew 
race of slaves had grown Up More intelligent; there were now journals 
on both sides, which were not conducted by any means in moderation, 
in Jamaica, and slaves could read and understand. He would ask them 
how the Government were to act toavert the danger to be apprehended 
but by enforcing the resolutions that had been passed? and hé hoped the 
proprietors would survey them in a proper light, and receive them as 
they had been intended by the Government—as a benefit to the Co- 
lonies 

Mr. R GORDON espressed his satisfaction at the proposed alteration 
in the conduct of Government with re spect to the West India Colonies 
He was very willing to look upon their present int 
their désire to adopt measures for the relief of those 
As to the fiscal distinctions which it was t 


entions as a token of 
distressed Colonies 
ely intention to draw, he 


confessed himeelf s 


d to tt, on & conviction that it was both unne-!| cion arising tat a letter addressed to him had been kept back or 


ce and uncalled for. It was often urged that Mr. Canning had } he complained to the Postmester-General, and the postmaster was re- 


placed the Government of FP 


od in such a situation that they cou'd | moved from his place. Hf such a law was now to be enforced by the 


not avoid making this distinetion, but he (Mr. G.) could not see why | Noble Lords opposite, let them remember their tarns might come nest. 
such harsh and rash expressions which that illustrious statesman hed If the Reform bill should be thrown out, and a aoe come 
t 


used nine years ago should bind the Government of the present day to | into power, they must expect a reign of terror. Woul 


follow up lis suggestion respecting this fiseal distinetion. (Heer) 


qnence of which was misgovernment, and from that sprung dissatisfac- 


tion and tumult. He thought that by this time it ought to be decided ‘ £ 
| whetherthe colonies were able and competent to manage their own | and sedition in that House. What would the Hon. Baronet (Sir Fran- 
w | affairs, or should still be kept im the leading-strings of Downing-street. | cis Burdett) have said if the Tories had put such a construction upon the 


he Noble Lords 


be prepared to give up reform in such a case? If they would, he would 
Mr. HUME attributed the distressed and dissatished state of the West | not. He would then ask if they were confined for political offences how 
India Colonies to the continually changing course of policy which | they would like to have theirletters opened? It might be their turn nert, 


| every administration for many yearspast bad adopted. Ordersof Coun- and let them remember that sauce for a 
| cil were one day sent out, and the next countermanded; the conse-| [A Inugh.] Why the Se of the Attorney-General the other day at 


was sauce for a gander. 


Nottingham was a much more seditious speech than any delivered by 
these poor men. [Hear and laughter.] He had heard more violence 


| The Hon. Member then proceeded to advert to the question of slave | law? But such a thing was never done in Lord Sidmouth’s time. It 


| 
} 


| these resolutions. Each of the parties interested in the slave emancipa- | 
| tion question put a different interpretation on these resolutions. Se 
| first of these resulutions stated that it was expedient to adopt some ef- 


emancipation. The Noble Lord the Under-Secretary for the Colonies | was never done ander the Tories. It was for the Whigs to make these 
». | bad stated that it was the intention of Government to act upon the re- | laws more severe and oppressive than they had ever been, by o ening a 
| solutions of the House of Commons of the 15th of April, 1823. Now, | man’s letters, and thus taking from him the last consolation tet 


t him of 


| there was a considerable degree of misunderstanding as to the eatent of | communicating with bis friends. 


Sir F. BURDETT said he hed mene heard charges ageinst justices 
that did not in the long run tarn out to be well founded. With respect 
to that part of the petition which referred to the Anatomy Bill, the peti- 


| feetual and decisive measure for the melioration of the condition of | tinners were evidently misinformed. As to the opening of letters to pri- 


the slaves of the West Indies. This was a resolution against which he | 
(Mr. H.) had never heard any man, not evena West India planter, raise | 
his voice. On the contrary, every person connected with the colonial 
| possessions felt most anxions that such a measure es would effectually 
| meliorate the condition of the slaves should be adopted. The second 
resolution recommended the adoption of progressive improvement in | 
| the moral and religious condition of the slaves, with a view of rendering 
them deserving of eventual enfranchisement. On this resolution the | 
| only question was, at what rate this improvement ought to take place. 
Some Hon. Members approved of immediate enfranchisement. He 
(Mr. Hume) did not; for if the minds of the slaves were not brought to 
| « certain state of mora! cultivation, and that could only be dene by de- 
| grees, he was convinced they would derive no advantage from the boon 
lot freedom. The third and last of the resolutions to which he alluded, 
| stated that the House was anxious for the accommodation of the slave 
} emancipation question, but that it should be accommodated on such 
| terms as might be consistent with the well-being of the State, the safety 
of the country, and with the fair and equitable provision of private pro- 
perty, which might be affected by such a measure. This was the most | 
important of the resolutions, for it involved the consideration of the 
most important branch of the subject, namely, the ott nige J of granting 
, compensation to the planters. There had been in none of the projects 
of his Majesty's Ministers any expression of their intention to grant sucu 
/compensation. If there had, he would venture to say that no opposi- | 
tion whatever would be offered to the enlargement of the slaves. The 
only point which hindered the adjastment of that question was the loss 
which private colonial property would sustain by it. The Hon. Mem- | 
ber, in conclusion, expressed his willingness to accede to any plan pro- 
viding for the gradual emancipation of the slaves provided the recom- 
mendation contained in the last resolution of 1826 was adhered to. 

Mr. F. BUXTON said, that although the planters might have express- | 
ed their willingness to adopt means for the moral improvement of the | 
| staves, their actions strongly contradicted their words. So far from any | 
disposition of mildvess towards the unfortunate staves, inevery House | 
; of Assembly throughout the Colonies, the discussion appeared to be in | 
what manner they could be made more wretched and degraded, and 
how they could most effectually throw opposition inthe wey of the dif- 
fusion of re%gion. The Honourable Member, at considerable length, 
then proceeded to detail to the House cases demonstrative of the cruelty 
practised upon the colonial slaves, with a view of preventing the diffu- 
sion of religion, and the consequent melioration in their conditions. 
He did not mean to complain against the planters for the practice of 
these cruelties in a physical point of view, for it was according to law ; 
but he strongly deprecated the sufferance of such law, which, in a coun- 
try boasting of those principles of freedom which England did, could 
never be tolerated. Lt was folly for the whites of Jamaica to talk of 
throwing off their connexion with Eogland. What were there numbers. 
Only 4,000 in all. 

Mr. GOULBURN deprecated the continuance of such a discussion as 
this. It could produce no other effect than that of inflammation. He 
should confine himeelf strictly to the question. ‘The Notle Lord should 
have been ready with some plan, both for the benefit of the planters and 
the consumers. He was disappointed on bearing the Noble Lord say 
that he was not prepared to give any elucidation upon this point. The 
assistance given he considered an act of liberality on the part of the go- 
vernment, and one that must be productive of beneficial effects. If it 
had not been afforded, the consequence would be that a large number of 
slaves would have been let loose upon the island, to the great injury of 


} 








the slaves as well as the planters. He would not enter into the general 
discussion till the topic came properly before them. 

Lord SANDON expressed his gratitude for the assistance given by 
Government to the planters. He wished to know whether the order in 
Council sent out was that by which the West India Colonies were to be 
directed. The difficulties of settling the question, as regarded the slaves, 
were evident from the extreme course pursued by the Member for Wey- 
mouth and the Hon. Member on his right. He did not rise to defend 
the Colonial Legislatures. They acted with great intemperance, and 
sometimes with violence. But suffering as they were, and so violently at- 
tacked, it was not to be wondered at if they sometimes displayed intem- 
perance of language and conduct. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCUEQUER said the Order in Coun- 
cil sent out was that on which the Government were determined to act 
If, however, there were any parts of it which have just ground of com- 
plaint they would be ready to alter it. With respect, however. to the 
principle they were determined to adhere to it. He must say that al! 
the blame of the incidental discussion did not belong to his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Buxton.) for the speeches previously mode naturally led to it 
| The reason why he proposed the duties only for six months was, that 
| the Committee had not yet made their Report, and, as measares of 

relief were to be conditional, he conld not come forward now with 
any general statement of the views of government. It would not be pru- 
| dent for a person in his sitnation to do so. This could not interfere with 
j the price of sugar, which had lately risen in consequence of the events in 
| Jamaica, 

Mr. K. DOUGLAS objected to the princi le of the Order in Council, 

inasmuch as it applied to all the Colonies 
The House then went into Committee, and the resolutions having 
| been agreed to 

Mr. K. DOUGLAS proposed that the duty shonld be laid on the 
weight of sugar as it left the warehouses, and not as was now the prac 
| tice, on its weight on removal from the ship. 
| The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the amendment 
He believed the change proposed would make a difference of £90,000 
or £100,000 in the revenue 

After a few words from Mr. Whitmore, Mr. K. Douglas, and Mr 
Warburton, the amendment was negatived withouta division. 


HUMOURS OF MR. HUNT. 
House of Com mons, March 27th 

Hr. HUNT presented a petition from four individuals imprisoned in 
Lancaster Gaol, for attending an illegal meeting at Manchester. The 
petitioners stated that they had been refused the prison allawance;: and 
in expressing their fear that they should not survive the term of their im 
prisonment, added that they were alarmed at the idea that their bodies 
(in the event of their deaths) being liable to be sold under the provisions 
of the Anatomy Bill. The petitioners further stated that their letters 
had been | ken by the enoler 

Mr. GREENE rose to vindicate himself and bis brother magistrates in 
the condnet which they had pursued, and declared that if any blame was 
attached ¥ . 











» them he was anxious to remove al! responsibility on the part 


' 


of the gaoler, he having acted under the orders of the visiting macis 
| trates. He was fully confident that the course taken by the ma 
was warranted by the law. and to the law they were res] rnsible 
Mr. HUNT wished the Richt Hon. Secretary at War. Mr Hobhouse 
was present, as he had been confined in gaol fora | 
he should like to hear how he would have liked his letters to be opened 


} 


gistrates 


olitical offence and 


If the law allowed of it, then the law was unjust and ought to be altered 
' 


Bat when be wasin gaol his letters were net opened; and upon a suspi- 


soners, he thought that power mest unconstitutional and improper. 
Tiere could be very few cases in which the exercise of sucha power 
ought to be permitted. In his opinion magistrates ought to keep 
astrict eye upon gaolers, and not lean to and favour them. With 
respect to the particuler complaint of the petitioners, that ought to 
be inqnired into, for every prisoner had a right to the protection of 
that house. 
The petition was laid upon the table asd ordered to be printed. 





THE REFORM BILL. 


House of Lords, Friday, March 39. 
Lord WARNCLIFFE said that the day fixed by the Noble Earl for the se- 
cond reading of the Reform Bill would be inconvenient for the attendance of many 
Noble Lords, and particularly of those who were engaged in discharging a public 
duty at the Quarter sessions of the different counties with which they were con- 
nected. He hoped therefore, the Noble Earl would have no objection to post- 


| pone the discussion on the second reading from Thursday to the Monday following. 


1e did not anticipate any delay injurious to the Bill from that postponement, as in 
any case the debate would have, in all probability, to be adjourned from Friday 
to Monday. 

Farl GREY sail, that when he proposed the second reading of the Bill, he 


| stated it was desirahle that no unnecessary delay should take place in any of its 


stages. Still he was not anxious to press this particular point against the conve- 
nience of Noble Lords, provided that, if he consented to postpone the second 
reading, no delay would be sought be‘ ween the second reading, if it were carried, 
and the goimg into committee, He therfore agreed to the request of the Noble 
Baron, with the understanding that no further postponement would be required, 
The Marquess of LONDONDERRY eaid that he was quite surprised to hear 
the Noble Earl opposite consent to the delay asked by the Noble Baron at the 
table. Surely the Noble Earl should have inquired, before he fixed the time for 
the second reading, whether any other public circumstance, be it Quarter Ses- 


| sions or not was likely to interfere with it, but having induced the House to agree 


to a day of his own selection, it was extraordinary to find him postponing, on such 
light grounds, a discussion of so importanta nature, on which according to the 
Noble Earl’s own account, the fate of Europe depended. He should have recol- 
lected that the House of Commons permitted no trifling on the subject, and that 
it devoted even Saturday to the Bill, in order that its arrival in this House should 
not be delayed a moment longer thar was necessary--[hear.] The convenience 


of e few Noble Lords might be consulted by the change, but the great body of 
| the members of the House would have reason to complain. Peers were coming 
| from every part of the kingdem in consequence of the appointment of the Nobile 
Earl, and they would think it not a little extraordinary to find the convenience of 
a few persons preferred to that of their Lordships’ in general--(hear.}] If there 
was a third body in the Meuse, who had raised themselves into what they thought 
| was censideration in the country--[hear}--he would not designate them as they 
| were designated in the public press--[hear]--who had brought themselves into 
notice by their wavering declarations and vacillating councils, it was fit they 
should be told that they had no right to alter the day fixed for the discussion of a 
great subject to suit their own convenience--[hear.] He did not know what 
other Noble Lords about him might think on the matte’, but as an independent ip- 
| dividual, he was ready to declare his opinion, ond he t ought the request of the 
Noble Baron and the assent of the Noble Earl equally extraordinary; and he 
thought that they would both be received in the country n>t in the most palatable 
| manner. He would not pretend to speak for othe:s, but, as far as he was con- 
| cerned, he protested against the delay. 
| The Dukeof WELLINGTON said the postponemert from Thursday to Mon- 
day could be a matter of no great consequences particularly if the convenience of 
any Noble Lords who were dieposed to take a part in this discussion of the second 
| reading of the Bil! would be consulted by it. On that point ne was indifferent, 
but he hoped that the Noble Earl would granta reasonable portion of time be- 
tween the second reading (if the second reading should be carried) and the going 
into Committee on the Bill, [hear.] That was a matter on which he Loped some 
| explanation would be given, and he trusted the Noble Ear] would feel the necessity 
| of not hurrying the measure to a Committee, if he should be so fortunate as to in- 
| duce the House to read the Bill a second time--[hear. 
| 
| 
| 


Earl GREY said that, in answer to the Noble Marquess, he had only to state 
that it was no wish of his to delay the second reading beyond Thursday, but at 
the same time he could not refise the courtesy which was usually granted, of post- 
poning a measure at the urgent request of some of their Lordships for three or 

|fourdays- [Hear.] Besides, it was not for the convenience of the Noble Baron 
or his immediate friends that the request was made, but forthe service of several 
| Noble Lords, who were engaged in discharging important public duties in their 
respective counties—[hear.]—The Noble Marquess charged him with neglect of 
| duty in not knowing that the next was the week for the holding of Quarter Ses- 
sions—certainly he ought to have known it, but surely, as the fact had escaped 
him, he could not be blamed for now postponing the discussion of a measure 
| which he appointed for an inconvenient day— [cries of hear, hear.] —With regard 
to what had fallen from the Noble Duke, he had to assure him that he listened 
with much attention to all his suggestions, and he would be happy to comply with 
them as faras it was possible. He had already declared that if the second read- 
lng of the bill wes agreed to, he would not delay the going into Committee,as he 
) imagined that a long time had already been given for the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and he believed that the House and the public would agree in the justice o 
that opinion. He was the last person to limit the time for deliberation, but be 
was equally convinced of the necessity which existed of the bill not being delayed. 
The subject was, after all in the hands of the House. If the second reading 
should pass—as he hoped, and had every reason to think R weuld—he would pro- 
pose an early day for the going into Committee ; and any Noble Lord who wished 
for further time might make an application to that effect, and their Lordships 
would deal with it as they thought proper; but he would be ns party to an engage- 

ment for delay—[hea . 
The Earl of MALMESBURY could nothe!lp saying, with reference to the rea- 
son assigned by the Noble Baron as the grounds of his request for the adjourn- 
ment of the second reading, that he considered the duty of any Moble Lord, asa 
Peer of the realm in that House, was paramount to any other service whatsoever ; 
and if the question were put to individually, he would say that he preferred dis- 
charging bis duty in that House to attending at Quarter Sessions or elsewhere. 
|Hear.] However, the adjournment of a few days could make no great dif- 
fereaece ; for, even if the second reading were agreed to, it woula be impossible 
for the house, from the nature of the Bill, to get through the Committee before 
Easter. [Hear. 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE, while he admitted that the attendance in the House 
was the first duty of eve ry Noble Lord, could not see what objections there could 
be to the consulting the convenience of these Noble Lords who were willing to dis- 
» their duty there and elsewhere, and he believed that the postffonement of 
the second reading from Thursday to Monday would be attended with noill effects 
—{hear.]—With respect to what the Noble Marquess at the table had said about 
a party in the country, he cou!d only say that it was aot his intention to take any 

tice of the remark at present. When the debate came on, if the Noble Mar 
quess proposed to attack him, orhis motives, personally, he assured hun that ie 
would be quite ready to defend himself. Hear. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY said he would only make a single obser- 
vation. He was not comagious that he had said any thing personal, nor did he in- 
tend to do so, but he felt frat he was at liberty, on the discussion of the Bill, to 
state what he thought of the Noble Baron’s late explanation to the House, as well 
as that of a Noble Earl. (Hear.] In doing so he did not mean to attack them 
personally, but tocomment on their sentiments which they had declared to the 
House (He ar.] Asto pers nal attac ks, he altogether disavowed them. [Hear.] 

The second reading of the Bill was then postponed from Thursday t» Monday 
week. 


—>— 
REFORM. 
From the Morning Ilerald, March 29. 

We are inclined to think much more fav ourably of the speeches of the 
Earl of Harrowby, Lord Wharnc life, andthe Bishop of London, on the 
first reading of the Reform Bill, now that we see the tone of bitter vite 

ration with which the sentiments contained in them are received by 
the ultra-Tory press. 

Bat it is rather in the tone of hope than in that of triumph that we 
would hail the present prospect. Our wish throughout has been to see 
the reform question carried in such a way as should unite the suffrages 
if all reasonable men, and, above all, ensure the tranquility of the coun- 
try. The way in which the former Bill was treated by the Lords was, 
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ny thing but just and cunciliator: —it was indiscreet, 
ie, enow bail @ better spirit, in the pure spirit) 
Lords have now given the word of promise to the | 
i" rust t will not break it to the sense. 
eto Ear! sim the other hand, we would say that he is bound to re- 
ceive these converts in the genuine spirit of cordiality—nay, of oe 
sion. The great principle of the Reform Bill, the disfranchisemeut 0 
the rotten boroughs, is the one thing needful. This accomplished, al! 
that is necessary must follow now, or speedily; and therefore, if the 
main feature of the Bill can be quietly obtained, a little yielding, on the | 
score of minor details, is what no honest friend of reform need for one | 
moment grudge. In short, let us but get rid of our present system of | 
mis-representation, and real representation will, as a matter of course, | 
speedily follow. 


we uisy now sey, & 
insulting, and 
of good will. 


Comment on the abore by the Courier 1 

The announcement made by Lords Harrowby, and Wharncliffe 
brought no surprise to us, acquainted as we had been for some time with | 
the fact, that a majority for the second reading of the Reform Bill had) 
already been secured by the adhesion of many of its late opponents. 
We cannot admit a saspicion of the sincerity of that adhesion, or ima- 
gine fora moment that any of those Noblemen w ho avow themselves in) 
favour of the principle of the measure, by promising to vote for its se-| 
cond reading, can be guilty of assuming the garb of friendship for Re- 
form, in order that by treachery they may the more surely encompass its 
defeat.—Equally foreiga from our estimate of Earl Grey's clharacier 
would it be to impute to him any of those characteristics of littleness of 
mind—any of that punctilious doggedness which could regard reasonable 
concession as an abandonment of principle, and would make him take bis 
stand more upon the letter than the spirit of the Reform Bill.—We can- 
not, however, go the length of granting that the Bill could sufficiently be 
represented Ly schedule A, or that the disfrancisement of the rotten bo- 
roughs, althongh the first, was the one thing meedful. For that party 
which still maiatains hostility to Reform, we Lave no angry feelings. 

Courier, March 27. 

The truth is, that the country is in an awful crisis, from whieh it will 
be dificult to redeei it entirely by any course of policy, bowever wise, 
prudent, or just. It is suffering under the effects of an extraordinary 
change brought about by circumstances totally unconnected with the 
question of reform, and the settlement of that question will not, as | 
some persons suppose, be sufficient to restore it to a healthy state; but | 
it is certain that the refusal or improper protraction of Reform, would at 
once produce that ruin which a long course of wisdom and energy can 
alone avert. The House of Lords must feel this as sensibly as ourselves; | 
and it will not we are sure, be accessory to an act which would bring | 
disgrace upon the Parliament, and inflict irretrievable injury upon the | 
country at large. 1 / 

Let us get the Reform question comfortably settled Ly mutual concession | 
and conciliation, and we shall then be able to consider what means are 
to be adopted to improve an almost stagnant trade—renovate a wasting | 
political strength—and place the finanees and the general affairs of the | 
country, upon @ footing which future casualties will not be able effec. | 


| 


tually to shake. 
—a>———_ 


STATE OF THE WEST INDIES. 
From the London Courier, March 2. 

We understand that the very embarrassing and difficult situation in | 
which the affairs of the West india Colonies are placed, is attracting ge- 
neral attention and interest amongst a!l the trading community of the | 
City of London; and we bear that one of the most extensive anp influen- | 
tial meetings of that community will be convened in the City on Thurs- | 
day, the 5th of next month, for the purpose of giving a public expression | 
of their opinions on this subject. 

We are afraid that the Government have been rather rash in the deter- 
minations they have of late come to in the management of this very diffi- 
cult question. Their measures have spread angry feelings both in the 
Colonies and at home, toa very unnecessary extent, which by prudence 
and fair consideration might have been entirely avoided—much to their 
own credit and advantage. 

It appears by the papers laid before Parliament, that the Governors | 
of the Crown Colonies consider the Order in Council of the 2d of No- 
vember, 1831, to be unfit for adoption in many particulars, and subver- | 
sive of the rights of preperty. These points are so —— 
that the Government do not now hesitate to say that this order must un- | 
dergo modification! Under such circumstances it certainly does appear 
to be very unfortunate that Lord Goderich should have written the Cir- | 
cular Dispatch of the 10th of December, 1831, to the Governors of the | 
different Legislative Colonies, to say thet their Legislatures must pass | 
laws, embodying in the strictest manner, and without modification, 
every provision of this order, under the penalty of fiscal regulations 
which would impose additional burthens on such Colonies as do not | 
obey the il!-matured mandates of the Government. This is a most ha-| 
rassing way of acting. It apparently secks to impose odium on the Co- 
lonists ; and may, in the opinionsof some, serve the purpose of acquir- 
ing a momentary popularity, but it disregards the rea) duty of a Govern- 
ment, namely, to be well informed before it ventures to issue edicts that | 
are to regulate the whole state of society in our distant possessions. 


| 


protection of the negroes in our Colonies (calculated to embrace the | 
resolutions of Parliament, of May 1823) should be made law in all these | 
Colonies: but it is only by prudent and conciliatory conduct that the 
Government can accomplish this desirable object. Rash and harassing 


measures such as those alluded to, only defeatthe accomplishment of | 


this desirable end. If a code of laws, such as we have indicated, were 
generally established, amelioration would proceed under fair protection; 
and that constant system of detraction and irritation, which is practised 
by too many persons both in and out of Parliament, would be avoided; 
aresting point from constant meddling would be established, and the fair 
objects of humanity would be attoined in the most secure manner. We 
trust the Government may well and seriously consider the path they 
have lately pursued, and not hesitate to recede from such positions as 
ought not to be maintained. It is much better to confess an error when 


committed, than to persist in doing wrong for the purpose of maintaining | 


an ill-judged consistency. 
—<>—— 
THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 

The last official report, by the Hibernia, wes of the 25th, issued by 
the Board of Health onthe 26th. The papers now before us furnish 
five days later. 

In London on the 26th March, the number of new cases was 120; 
deaths 46. Country, same day, reported, 36 new cases, and 19 deaths. 

March 27.—In London, 89 new cases, and 48 deaths. Country, 68 
new cases, and 26 deaths. 

March 28.--In London, 91 new cases, and 45 deaths. 
new cases, and 20 deaths. 

March 29.—In London, 64 new cases, and 36 deaths. 
try, 44 new cases, and 26 deaths. 

March 30.—In London, 87 new cases, and 44 deaths. 
new cases, and 16 deaths. 

The papers announce that the Cholera has broken out in Ireland and 
France. At Dublin five cases bad occurred in the vicinity of Summer 
Hill, four of which had terminated fatally. In Belfast there had been 
five cases and three deaths 


CHOLERA MORBUS IN PARIS 
Paris, March 30, 8 o'clock in the morning.—In the last three days 58 pa- 
tients have been carried to the Cholera Hospital, 15 of whom are since 
dead. Besides these, 8 deaths have occurred in different parts of the 
city, viz:—1 in St. Antoine-st, 1 in St. Jean Arcade, 1 in Calandre-st., 
2 in Beau-regard, 1 in Haut Matin, 1 in Mazarine, and 1 in des Jardins. 
The number of cases in private houses is not yet ascertained. 


Country, 45 


In the Coun- 


on 
ve 


Country, 


It is a remarkable fact that this malady has made its appearance under | 


the infuence of a north wind, which continued to blow for three days. 


Moreover it is certain that the disease is not at all contagious, as up | 


to this time no physician or other person empleyed about the sick, has 
been attacked. 


PS. Hal-fpast 4, PM —Eighteen new cases have been announced to- 


day; 14 have been seut tothe Hotel-Dieu; 1 to the Hospital Necker, | yet we utterly deprecate those sects, who mix sedition with their doc-| 


and | to la Pittie. 


The weetber continues mild, and the wind still blows from the 
North East. 


Ports, March 3).—This morning the Diligences are filled with timid 





| people who are leavin 


|rowby and Wharneliffe, now called the moderate party, we apprehend, 


| moderate plan will be made. 


g the capital to seek for safety in the Provinces; 
not visited. 


Havr a portar each will be paid at this ofice for No. 1, vol. 8, and 
No. 11, vol. 10 of the Acsioy. 


which the Cholera has 











Exchange at New York on London 60 days 103 a 104 per cent. 
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By the Canada from Liverpool, and the Colombia from London, we 
have received files to the 31st of March. 

The position of European politics has not essentially changed. The 
statement so confidently put forth by the Courier, that Austria ha 
signed the Belgic treaty, is, as we suspected, not entirely authentic. It | 
appears that the ratification of the treaty is made contingent on the} 
acquiescence of Prussia in the terms of the same instrament—the | 
two powers, it appears, are to proceed in concert—some, indeed, affirm 
that both decline the privrity of the act, and are bowing precedence 
to each other. Nevertheless, we think that matters have advanced «| 
step or two, and that all the five powers will nitimately come into the | 
measure. Count Orloff is at last in London, using his best endeavours | 
to affect a final and amicable arrangement. It is affimed, in fact, that, 
the Emperor of Russia has signified his intention of abandoning the 
King of Holland to his fate and to the merey of France and Englaud, | 
unless he forthwith accedes to the terms offered. To this statement we 
give but little credit, as it is inprobable that Nicholes will thus abandon 
his friend and relative. ‘The report, moreover, seems to have had its ori- 


gin in Brussels. 
The affairs of Franee and Italy bave not changed. 
however, of French troops, it appears, has been sent to Ancona. 


| 
A reinforcement, | 

The 
Austrian armies in Italy, it is also affirmed, are augmenting. 

The Reform Bill is awaiting its second reading in the House of Lords, | 
We see nothing in the late accounts to induce us te alter the opirions 
given in our last number; on the contrary, we think the probability of 
a compromise somewhat encreased. The party attached to Lords Har 


; 


That | 
the ultra party fear this is sufficiently clear from the remarks of the | 


Marquess of Londonderry in the debate which we insert to day, and | 
which took place on the 30th of March. The opposition made to the post- 


is strong enoygh to carrry avote in favour of a second reading. 


| ponement of the discussion to the 9th of April, which was, in the firstin 


stance, fixed for the 5th, indicates a little fear that other converts to the 
More moderation too is now displayed on 
the other side as will be seen by the articles which we have copied from 


the Morning Herald and the Courier. Upon the whole, then, we repeat | 
that there is a growing disposition on the part of the public at large, to 


The | 
result of the anxiously expected debate on the 9th, will prove the truth or | 


’ 


have the question settled upon principles of ‘‘ mutual concession.’ 


} 


| 
give up twoor three essential points, or the bill can never pass the | 


fallacy of this supposition: It is certain, however, that the ministers must 


Lords. ‘That they are prepared, or are preparing themselves to do | 
this, we fally believe, and happy will it be for the country if they do so 

The Cholera continues its ravages. The following are the returns for | 
the 30th March:—Total cases in London, 1,729, deaths, 915; total | 
deaths, 3220. 


encrease in four days, cases, 1020, deaths 265. 


On the 26th the totals were, cases, 6995, deaths, 2955; 





The Irish Tythe Question was again discussed on the 30th of mareh, 
the Resolution offered by the government is to the following effect: — 
“ Resolved-—That it is the opinion of the Committee that there e 
absolute necessity for a change in the system of tithes in Ireland, for the 


| maintenance of the Clergy in that country, by a commutation in lieu of 


the tithes, as now collected.”— 


Sir R. Isatis, the Member for Oxford University, was desirous to put 
a question to his Right Hon. Friend the Secretary for Ireiand. He 


| wished to know whether his Right Hon. Friend, after gaining the assent Y 
It appears to be highly desirable that a complete code of laws for the | of the committee to this resolution, intended to consider not merely the | The works of the Rev. Robert Hall. 


rights of the present incumbents, but also the rights of the church 
in perpetuum. { Loud cheers from several members.] He valaed those 
cheers much, for he saw the animus with which they were given, and 
they would teach the Protestant people of England what they had to ex- 
pect from those who gave them, (Hear.}] ‘Those cheers showed thet 


those who raised them were prepared, not merely to take away one or | 


two prebendai stalls, but even to sweep away the entire establishment 
| of the church. He asked wheiher, by assenting to this resolution, the 
committee were to be led step by step to that point at which they 
would find at last all the rights of the church forSited ? ; 
Mr. Srancey said he was placed in a situation of so much delicacy 
that, for the present, least he might, by accident, be liable to mnisrepresen 
tation or misconception, he shoald refraia from saying more than be had 
said, 





| 
| tion, indicates with tolerable certainty that even people at home begin 
| tosee that the islands have been hardly dealt by. The admissions of 


The article we have copied from the Courier on the West India ques- 


|} the government print referred to, are of unquestionable importance. 
We attach much benefit to the expected meeting of the Merchants 
Planters, and otbers, fixed for the 5th of April. A judicious manage. 
ment of the affairs of the islands at home on the part of its friends, wily 
| be productive of the most fortunate results. Indeed it is time that his 
| Majesty’s Government began to use a tone of conciliation, lest people 
|reduced to despair should do some rash and desperate act. Our last 
accounts direct from the island, inform us that Church Colonial Unions 
are forming throughout the island, the objects of which may be gathered 
The 
following took place at Vere, at a large meeting of the inhabitants on 
the 20th of March :— 
“ Resolved,-—--That we consider the cause of the recent Rebellion. 
| and the preceding agitated state of negro mind, to be occasioned first by 
the unconstitutional! interference of the Government of the Parent State 
with our internal policy. 
“ Resolved, 2dly—Every man, however tolerant—however skeptical, 
must be convinced, thatthe 8 


from two or three of the resolutions entered into by the people. 


| ralelled. 
leave no doult of the guilt of their advisers. 

Resolved, 3dly.—That under the present appearances of the country, 
it behoves every individual, by all the means in his power, to come for- 


| Sectarians. 


Resolved, 4thly. —That we are not so intoleraat as to interfere with the 


mode of worship, which any man, or set of men, may choose to adopt, 


trines, destroying the heppiness of our peasantry. 

Resolved, Sthly.—That it be recommended to our Representatives in 
the Assembly, to adopt such measures as will secure us against the evils 
which we have esperienced, and rid us of that sect, whose mischievous 


| mother isles, during the present season at 80,000 souls. 


| dollars! 


i would 





xists an | 


} 


| " 

| the late packets froin England. 
| year in this country, and will in afew days, set off for the Western tates. 
' 


ectarians have been the tools inthe hands | 
of our enemies, to excite our peasantry to deeds of atrocity hitherto unpar- | 
The dying declarations of numbers of their deluded victims— 


ward and aid in reseuing the Colony from the machinations of the | 


and false precepts have proved so 
community. 


Io the Parish of St. Mary's the following resolution was passed: 

* Resolved, That our members be requested to bring in a bill for em- 
bodying a permanent Militia in this and other parishes, to be stationed 
on the most convenient and ceutral pert of each parish, who, in the 
hour of danger, will form a rallying point, and supercede the necessity 
of paying regular troops.” 

A Bill to establish a permanent Militia was read @ third time in the 
House of Assembly on the 20th of March, when Mr. Frater proposed by 
way of rider, and which rider was adopted—that persons holding com- 
missions shoald be exempted from the Alico] Act. Aliens and fo- 
reigners will in consequence de allowed to hold commissions in the Per- 
mavent Militia of Jamaica, Let these things sink deep into the minds of 
his Majesty's Ministers. ‘The ostensible, and we doubt not the real ob- 


injurious to the peace of the 


q | Jeets of the Charch Unions are to confine the religious instruction of the 


negroes as much as possible to the ministers of the Church of Engiand 
and the Kirk of Scotland, and to disecountenance the further introduc- 
tion of Baptist missionaries. 


ee 


We have received a copy of the address to Sir John Colborne by the 


| Society, for the relief of the sick and destitute of York, and fully con- 


cur with all thatis stated therein. Setting aside the Supposed unconsti- 
tutionality of a British Colony levying « Poll tax on Englishmen, and 


the cruelty of wringing, probably the last penny, from a stranger in dis- 


| tress, the measure is i (he highest degree impolitic, as tending to db 
| vert to other channels that stream of valuable immigration which is now 


setting in with such abundance upon the fertile Lands of the two Cane 
das. Toa person knowing the practical consequences of such a mis 
chievous scheme, it would be difficult to substantiate bis claim enther to 


| humanity or patriotism, and an impartial observer is almost led to sue 


pect the motives of the contrivers of the movement. This, however, 
would be unjust, since the plan comes recommended by the King's Mb 
nister, But whatever plea may be set up for this tax on the score of 


expediency, hich in our humble judgment violates the essence of Bri- 


| tish liberty, there is certainly none for the excess of the impost inflict. 


ed. The petition before us estimates the aumber of emigrants from the 


Now if one 
half of these pay the full tax of two dollars per head, and the other 
le only convicted in the mitigated penalty of one half the a- 
amount agreeably to the act, it follows —that no lessa sum than £30,000 
currency, or $12),9)) will! 


ve extorted from the friendless and the stran- 
ger by the operation of this cracl law. One hundred and twenty thousand 
Will some one in Canada calculate the quantity of land this 
sum would purchase; bow many families it would settle, and how many 
poor people it would make rich and happy? We are told this money is 
to constitute a fund for the sick—to provide doetors, narses, hospitals, 
and all the pharaphernalia of esculapian wisdom—to bay physic, for- 
sooth, for those who need bread, and who, if they are sick, were perhaps 
made so by those whotook from them their all on their arrival, and left 
them to encounter the horrors of starvation, Physic for bread is, in- 
deed, ahappy exchange for a hungry emigrant! We by no means say, 
that the emigrants are to be left without provision and support, but the 
contrary; but we do say, that a quarter part of the sum would prove 
amply sufficient, end that that sum should come from the coffers of the 
The 


case, however, is rendered complex in consequence of the recommen- 


colonial treasury, and not from the pockets of the poor stranger 


dation of Lord Goderich; but we are satisfied, that if its evils were 


explained | cases in the country, 7086, deaths, 2305; grand total of cases, 8815, of | justly represented to that amiable, humane, and kind-hearted man, be 


be the first to re-trace the step he hastaken, aad to ask the Par- 
liament of Lower Canada to repeal the act which is new s0 loudly, so 
bitterly, and so justly complained of, 





We beg to call attention to the Card of that clever and inde 
performer Mrs. Barrymore, 
Mr. Blanchard, trom the 
first time at the Park. 


fatigable 
whose benefit takes place on Tuesday. 


sJowery, will on that occasion appear for the 





Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. the friend of Mr. Cobbett, arrived in one of 
Ile intends, we understand, to pessa 





Vol. 2d. J. & J, Har 


This volume, like its predecessor, exhibits the admiral 


Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie of York, U. C. actually sailed for Englaud in 
ver, New York. 


the Ontario, on the Ist inst. 
le talent of Mr. 


Hall, in grappling with the most subtle questions in ethies, logic and pol- 
tics. Wehave already noticed some of those admirable discourses, and 
we have now to point out many disquisitions and addresses on civil 
liberty, which exbibit the rational enthusiasm, if it may be so called, of 
the true patriot. The tracts, “ ¢ hristianity consistent with the love of 
freedom,” although the most severe of his productions, * An apology 
for the freedom of the Press,” “ Onthe theories and the tights of man,” 
and a number of miscellaneous pieces, sach as reviews, prelaces, funeral 
orations, and addresses—all bear the impress of a mighty mind in their 
}composition, In almost every page our attention is arrested by passages 
of unequalled force and beauty, whether addressed to the heart or the 
imagination. Its pages, indeed, sparkle with literary gems, some of 
which may, with propriety, be transferred to the productions of those 
| scholars, and ESpree ially of those Divines, who are desirous of forming 
a style afier one of the best models in the English language. 
| Mr. Jolin Doyle,No 12 Liberty street, has jast re-published Cobbett’s 
| French Grammar, a work which bas bad a prodigious sale in England. 
The merits of the book are generally admitted, as it is largely embued 
with the talent and originality ior which its author is so remarkable. 


| A Card—Park ‘Vheatre—Mrs. Barrymore begs leave, most respectful. 

ly, to inform her friends and the Public in general, thet her Benefit ip 
fixed for Tuesday next, ! ” Bth, on which occesion will be performed 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” Dromio of Ephesus, Mr. Blanchard, of the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, who has kindly consented Lo perform for 
this night only; Dromio of Syracuse, Mr. Barnes—a variety of dancing, 
hy Mr. Barrymore—to conclude with a Favourite Farce, in which Mrs 
Blanchard and Mrs. Barrymore will appear. i 


| 





Ly A Gentleman Missing, whose name on his linen is J. UG. Wilkin 
and who called himself an officer in the 70th Regiment, now in Canade ; 
left his lodgings nearly three weeks since, to see a ship launched, and has 

| not since been heard of. It was reported thal at the launch, some per- 
sons fell overboard from a vessel near the place. Any information com- 
| municefed to the British Coneu! will be thankfully received. A liberal 


compensation forthe body, if found. 

* 5A | KEW ARD.-—-Whereas George Tayler Inte Clerk with Messrs. Ew 
"De dale & Co., Bankers in London, has sbsconded, having in his pow 

session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro 

perty of his employers, The above reward will be paid for the apprebension of 

the said George Tayler, and the recovery of the property taken away by him, op 

applicatis nto James Buchanan, Esq. Mis Britannic Majesty's Consul, New 
ork. 

The ead George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled Complexion, dark dar black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat im dress, and wsvally wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boo; took with him « thort roygh sailor's blue 


| jacket. 
h 
end the 


The following are the paruculars of the notes suppowed to have been m 
ymeul or olberwise: 


session when be absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, 
public are os receiving any of them im 
©. 2b, dated 9th Feb. 1632, 
oo, “ Ith * do. 200 
“ 13h * do 20 
for the United States. 
y ead \ « recovery of the property oneried away will be 


8042 

Its supposed Taylor sailed 

Informatwn whick ma 
iberally rewarded. 
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Arietta Nevolitans, wit!) en accompaniment for the Piano Porte or Guitar. New York, 
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ATE SERBARMI PER SEMPRE, 
published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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WHE Heire of Gilbert Pinknew ( rpered to reside in the State N T ; : rr. ry er 
d | State of New YOUNG LADY fo} bast = . ’ Y s : rit 
Tosh, rs tare o tified that they will receive thetr shares of the estate| bide eden . fay dyer m racier iD e of . irs. Catharine Wilkinson, deceased.—All pe rsons indebted 
of the late David Pinkney, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, ; r n ewil aol ae 


ikney, nouth, | by applying to the sub-/} the Fren 
scribers. REUBEN CLEMENTS, Administrat 





. - ate of Mrs. Catharine Wilkinson deceased, late of No. 14, Vesey 
ch and English languages an 





. f the estate ad k : ! met { teachir oth, will | Street are requested to make payment thereof to the subscriber ; and all persons 
" a | ; nde ne cs undertake 10 assist ina school where young ladies ; » taught. or will eneacs h » ale Pani i" pase send = . 
JOHN PINKNEY, Junr of the late David Pinkney table famil ; g are tangit, or will engage in a | having claims thereon, will please send in their accounts. 
¥ ste ‘ “ . avi y- respec able family, as verness, ern - rd o 8400 ne en e _ 4 ‘> . 5 Pine » 
Yarmouth, N. S. Jan. 1, 1832—Mar. 3.-2m. aatlen to be made te Misa BOYCE - Land ou 0 per a <p Ay phe| Jen ___THOMAS DIXON, Executor, 54 Pine Street. 
EE ks ox . ‘ae ae ———_— A situation between New York snd Ma yland would he p others | Apri = i > BYRNE, loporter in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of 
T° CAPITALISTS,—The subscriber offers for sale his valuable Mills and yor NG LADY . “ - a - @ re ul Holland Quills, Wafers, and pens, No. 60, William-street.—Trade 
other property in this village, For more particulur information apply to highly educated. 4 cof th ~ Spectability as to family and character,| prices, $30, $25, $20, $15, $10, $7, $5, and $4,per thousand. Office and porta- 
, - * . , ‘ : ’ A rt Gucated, mistress of th enc 4 . neuaces. and o , Se eomeutt p _ de, Inte and NMotaris “rs 
W. Proudfoot, Esq., York; J. Y. Bethune, Esq., Cobourg; John MecAulay, best method of teact > wn soll ce Ab ~ nh and E gush languages, and of the | ble pens—Crow and Swan Quills—Letter Note and Notarial Wafers of all co- 
E.sq., Kingston; T. M. Cormick, Esq., Niagara ; Gillespic, Moffatt. and Co.,/ dies are taught, or will engage ina respectable fe: 4 ok dictate + ee rh pales Mle Mocca oa —- . volo ae ees _— 
ry oe ge wereyes, Esq., Quebec ; atthe — Office, New York,! Board and $200 wm, Asiicinatc«csic. “6 | CU NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
and to the stubsenber on the premises, Vv. B. RO NSON, pies rg re ' ea a 4 » iNT . ‘ he 4 sak 4 é iS. 
Newmarket, near York, U. C M. a } April 28,] _ MISS H. BOYCE, L’ Assumption, Lower Canada. Shipe Masters | Dayetof sailing from _ Daysof eailing from 
’ . March 2<4—ti, | A situation between New Yerk and Marvland would be preferred. New York. Liverpool . 

TPE SE oe wal Reeiiaieaie : ° IEW . — — —— |No.l.Mauchester,  Sketchly Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.l,/Feb.16, Junel6 ,Oet. 16 
FPNHE SERAPHINE, a new iousical instrument, manufactered by Charles G. | NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. “ York Burdsell, Sg ee) a ee 8B, ** og, «s og’ «+ 9 
. . a : b | “~n . : sl tak : ; . ’ ’ , ’ 24, 

Christman, 398 Peari-street, N. ¥.--- After a long ume of uninterrupted per- Ships. Masters Days of sailing from Deys ofsciling fron 3. Caledonia, Graham, ‘* 16, 16, ‘© 16,\Mar. 1 July 1,Nov. 1 
severance, this extraordinary instrument is introduced to the public in its present| . . . : Vew York : facre 2 Sheffield. Hackstaffl,, ‘' 24. « Q4, “© Q4,) «« « gg 
very gratifying pertection, the Seraphine will be understood to be a keyed instru: | ¥e-!-¢ sas .Carroll W Lee, Feb. 1, Jurel ,Oct Mar.20,Ju!y 20,Nov.9 }. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Feb. |,June 1,Oct. 1,) ** 16, «* 16, «* 16 
ment, or an organ i pr tote + per vharly adapted for domestic use, but it is not . peremagae, Robinson ‘ $0, ¢« 10, * 1 Ap'l l.Aueg. 1, Dec. | 4.8t. John 2 escinatie 6 ee g, 3. eé 24. “og et 24 
Becessaniy confined to omestic purposes, as itis sufficiently powerful for smal! ;' E — Depeyster,| ** 20, -* 20, “ee. oe. Ud | Se 1. Canada, Wilson, ** 16, ** 16, *¢ 16, April lt, Ang. 1,Dee. 
churches. It t« impossible to conceive so small an instrume nt capable of pro-| 6 ane ’ J. Punk, March}, July 1, Nov. 1 20 "oO ’ or} 2. Jehn Jay, HMoldrege,) ‘* 24, ** 24,4 24,) ** B uw Bg uw g 
ducing such an immense volume of harmony: at the same time it is capable of | ; He serie . Hawkins ‘? 20, 10, «* 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan.}} 1. Pasifie, Crocker ,|Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘* 1€, “ 16, “ 16 
the utmost possible delicacy of dimimuendo and crescendo, from the soft sighing ’ Fy sel )-B. Pell oe * Se, 89 a died | 4.Napoleor Smith, i ne 8} °° 24, ** 24, ** 26 
of the Acolian harp to the grandour and majesty of the full choi j { a renee, jE. Fonk, |Ap'l. 1,Aug.1,Dee. 1) ''20 "28 "a! 3 North A atrica Macy, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,/May 1,Sep. Idan. 1 
excellence never yot claimed by any other met “ey = eer, SO Gages © 2. Sully, W.W.Pell) ** 10, “ 30, ©* 10\Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. } 2. Bir: gha Harris ‘© 94, O44, #4 O4 we Se ee ee 

H any mstrument: such an instrument, indi-| 1. Francois Ie “se ‘ nm 6 OO "10 "19 Seeman g ROM 5 . wh ’ ’ ae 2" - “2 4 
pendently of its novelty, cannot fail to be valuable to any perfor b - =U =! = . ( if 3. Britanmiag Marshall |Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1,| ** 16, ‘* 16, 6 
forte erecten. 3 © any performer on the piaso 1 Rhone. Hathaway May lt. Sept.) Jan. 1 190 ’ 20 * OF {. SilasRichards,|Holdrege.| ‘* 8, ** 8. &« &.| «* 84, ** o4, | O24 
, ‘ 2.Formose, W. BO S16, ** 10, ¢* 10\July 1Nov. IMar.)/ I. New York, ‘Hoxie | ‘* 16, ‘* 16. ¢* 16 3ene1.Oct. 1,feb 1 
N. B. At Mr. Christman’s music store may be procured eight keyed Flutes, | . Be Bbem .) eccseney *¢ 600, ** 29, *¢ OF 0 oe * OR : lvanusJeakins' Allen, ‘6 94, ** BA, Gai of. @ 2 2, © 
Arcadians, 5 veket and kent Bugles, for which he has been hon Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and ,“orty dollars, including 


oured with the first) pods. bed 
ins, Military and other} wo. 1 
witar, the beautiful ont 2. 


Premium of the American Institute,---also Guitars, Vix 

Instruments, Music, which he just published for the G 

Green Hills of Tyrol. as sung by Mra. Austin in the O . | " 
yrol. y Mrs. Aw pera of Cind . 

three new waltzes composed by O. Torp, and to be cominusd wee wie] Agents 

strings, and every arucle appertaining to the musical business, 


- Consignees at Havre, Ronaff> 


[April 3, 42.) } # J. Boyd, No. #@ Wail-st, 


Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ‘ 
| . Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wa. and 
| James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish &Crory. 
No. Land 3, Old Lino.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street, No 
2 New Line —Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sami. Hieks k Sons—No. 4, Paeke 
Line, Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. 


diog, wine, and stores of every drec ription 

, Boisgerard, and Co. 

do, do ©. Quesnel, Paine. 

at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall st. | 

Owners .C. Bolton, Fox sad Liy nestom, No. 38 Eachougy Fleece. Agent, 
Comsignoes at Havre, Piteag, Viel, and  @ 
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